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" So it falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth 

While we enjoy it ; bat being lack'd and lost, 

Why then we reck the value ; then we find 

The virtue that possession would not show us 

While it was ours." 

Shakespeare. 
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>N Thames's Bank, in silent thought we stood 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood ; 
Struck with the seat that gave Eliza birth, 
We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth, 
In pleasing dreams the blissful age renew, 
And call Britannia's glories back to view, 
Behold her cross triumphant on the main, 
The guard of commerce and the dread of Spain. 

Dr. Johnsoris " London? 
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jN bringing this little work on Greenwich 
under the notice of the public, I hope that 
much of the information contained therein 
will be new to some, and interesting to many, 
for Quum ea quae praeterierunt animo attento 
Hntuemur, tunc aegritudo sequitur si ilia mala sint, 
laetitia si bona. 

As the work is small, it has been necessary in 
many cases to summarise instead of giving in 
detail, so I have endeavoured, as far as possible, 
to note facts of interest in a short and concise 
manner, thus providing an outline which the mind 
of the reader could readily fill in. 

The history has been compiled, with much 
labour, from very many, and old, authors, from 
whose works I have given extracts here and there. 
Having myself, from time to time, wished very 
much for an account of the Greenwich of to-day, and 
finding none, worthy of the name, of later date than 
1834, 1 have, for a long time past, determined that,. 



PREFACE. 

when my leisure allowed it, I would bestow all my 
energy on the work of compiling and issuing a 
book, which, while interesting to the older, would 
be also instructive to the younger, portions of the 
inhabitants. This little work is here ; and I rely 
upon the kind favour of the public to show me, by 
the way they receive it, that my humble endeavours 
to supply a need, have been appreciated. 

In conclusion, I must take this opportunity of 
gratefully acknowledging the kindness of those 
gentlemen and friends who have so readily 
answered my enquiries and furnished me with 
information. 

W. HOWARTH. 

Greenwich, 

September, 1882. 
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MANOR OF 




v *||p^RENEWIC, or Grenevic, as this place 
IS^K was called by the Saxons, means literally 

the green village or town — possibly this 

may imply " the village on the green." 
It lies on the South bank of the Thames, 
is bounded by the parishes of Deptford, 
Lewisham, Charlton, and Kidbrooke. 

Few places are more resorted to by visitors, 
because few present more objects of interest and 
pleasure. Being within five miles of London, 
those who have all day long to hear "the busy 
hum of men," and transact business in the metro- 
polis of the world, can here find a pleasant, 

B 
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refreshing place, wherein to spend their evenings 
and get themselves invigorated for the next day's 
work. 

The thousands of visitors who periodically wend * 
their way to the park and Blackheath to spend 
their Bank Holidays, sufficiently attest to the 
advantages which Greenwich possesses over many 
other places. The park, with its magnificent old 
trees, most of them fit to be " monarchs of the 
forest," with its grassy valleys and its pleasant 
hills, its variety of scenery and its bonny walks, 
presents a constant source of healthy pleasure to 
the inhabitants of the town. The view from the 
top of the Observatory hill, on a clear day, is fine 
in the extreme ; below is an undulating lawn, 
faced by the noble front of the Naval School ; 
while, in the rear, stands the Royal Hospital, 
with its two handsome domes ; and beyond, 
extending as far as the eye can reach, the Thames 
flows in its tortuous course through the Marshes, 
and along the coast of Essex, while — 

Its ample breast displays unfurled, 
The ensigns of the assembled world. 

To the lovers of nature Greenwich presents 
unlimited pleasure, while to others, differently 
disposed, its many historical associations afford a 
boundless source of interest and delight. Few 
towns are more noted, or more interesting, than 
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this one. The Romans termed it Grenovicum — 
viridis sinus a viridanis ; but though known as 
early as their time, it was little more than a small 
-fishing town so late as the reign of Henry V., 
the principal feature about it being the safe road, 
which the river afforded, for shipping. In the 
time of Etheldred, 1012, the whole Danish fleet 
laid here for three or four years together, whilst 
their army was, for the most part, encamped on 
" the hill above the town now called Blackheath." 
During this time the Danish army ravaged the 
-whole County of Kent, and after having sacked 
the city of Canterbury, they brought thence with 
them, Alphege, the then Archbishop, to their camp 
here, and kept him a prisoner seven months. 
At last, "a Dane (called Thrum) whom the Arch- 
bishop had confirmed in Christianity the day 
before, stroak him on the head behinde and slew 
him, because he would not condescend to redeem 
his life with three thousand pounds, which the 
people of the City and Diocese were contented to 
have given for his ransome." After having killed 
him, the soldiers could not agree as to his mode of 
burial, some wishing his remains to be consigned 
to the earth in a Christian manner, while others 
were for throwing his body into the river; the 
dispute was, however, settled in favour of his being 
buried, when "they perceived that a dead stick, 
being annointed with his blood, waxed suddenly 
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green again, and began the next day to blossomed 
It may be appropriate to remark here that Bishop 
Mant says, "Alphege was an Englishman of a 
most austere life, which was the more admirable 
in him, because he was born of great parentage 
and began that course of life in his younger years. 
He was first, Abbot of Bath, then in the year 984 
Bishop of Winchester, and twelve years after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury." 

Some signs of this Danish encampment may be 
traced in the names Eastcombe and Westcombe, 
two estates bordering on Blackheath.* 

At the south-west corner of the Park are 
several "burrows," or "tumuli," which are sup- 
posed to be the burial places of some Danes, who 
died during their encampment here. 

Greenwich and Combe were always appendages 
to the adjoining Manor of Lewisham, and were 
given with it by Elthruda, niece of King Alfred, 
to the Abbey of St. Peter of Ghent, which grant 
is said to have been confirmed by Archbishop 
Dunstan in the year 964. There is no particular 
mention of this manor in Domesday ; in all likeli- 
hood, being an appendage of another manor, it 
was considered as part of the Abbot of Ghent's 
possessions, under the general title of Lewisham. 
Edward III., at the instance of Sir John Norbury, 

* Perhaps " Combe " is remotely derived from Latin Campus. 
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his treasurer, in the year 1376, founded here a 
religious house for the Order of Minorites, or 
Franciscans, commonly called Grey Friars, which 
was made an alien priory, subject to the Abbey of 
Ghent, in Flanders. But when Henry V., about 
1480, suppressed the alien priories, to the number 
of 142, throughout England, this one did not escape 
the general ruin, and the Manor of Greenwich, 
with the church and appendages, once more be- 
came the property of the crown. The king did 
not retain it long, for the very next year he settled 
it, with the church, on the Carthusian priory of 
Jesus of Bethlehem, at Shene, in whose possession 
it remained till 1530, when Henry VIII. obtained 
the priory and lands by offering in exchange the 
Monaster}' of Bradwell, and other lands. It has 
remained in the hands of the crown ever since. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, besides 
the Manor of Greenwich, there were two other 
manors, both of which came into the possession 
of William the Conqueror, who gave them, as one 
manor, to his half-brother, Odo, Bishop of Baieux. 
In the year 1080 it was thus entered in the 
Domesday book. 

" In the half of the lathe of Sudtone in Grenviz 
hundred, the Bishop of Lisieux holds of the Bishop 
of Baieux, Grenviz. It was taxed at two sulings.* 

* Suling or fuling means ploughed land. 
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In demesne there are two carucates* and twenty- 
four villeinsf having four carucates, and there are 
four borderers, and one cottagerj and five servants. 
There are four mills of forty shillings§ value and 



* A carucate (Latin carucca, a " little cart ") was as much 
land as could be tilled by one plough, and the beasts belong- 
ing thereto, in one year, having meadow, pasture, and houses 
appendant for householders and cattle. 

t Villeins, or villains (Latin, vilis or villa), were so called 
because they lived chiefly in villages, and were employed in 
rustic works of the most sordid kind. They could not leave 
their lord without permission, and if they ran away, or were 
purloined from him, they might be claimed and removed by 

action, like rents or other chattels A villein could 

acquire no property either in land or goods, but if he purchased 
either, the lord might enter upon them, oust the villein, and 
seize them to his own use, unless he contrived to dispose of 
them again before the lord had seized, for the lord had then 
lost his opportunity. The children of villeins were also in the 
same state of bondage as their parents. — Badwen's Domesday. 

% Cottagers or cottars. From amongst the records of the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury the following is taken ; it 
gives a little curious information as to the " customary 
service " under the feudal system. " The cottars were to da 
688 works, except two weeks at Christmas, and one at 
Pentecost, in which weeks no works were to be required ; or 
to give, if the lord pleased, 19s. 2d. ; the price of three works 
being one penny. In harvest they were to do 150 works, and 
one acre of barley, peas, or tares, as four works.— Brig/tiling's 
Carshalton. 

§ Shilling (Saxon, sailing; Latin, solidus). The shilling 
consisted of twelve pence, was equal in weight to something 
more than three of our shillings, and was worth £$ 2s. of our 
present money. — Badwerts Domesday. 
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twenty-two acres of meadow, and forty acres 
of pasture and wood for the pannage of ten hogs. 
" These two sulings, in the time of King Edward 
the Confessor, were two manors ; one Earl Harold 
held and the other Brixi held, and now they are 
in one. In the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and afterwards, they were together worth £8,* and 
now they are rated at £12." 

In all probability at the disgrace of the Bishop 
of Baieux the manor reverted to the crown, in 
whose hands it has remained ever since, having 
been the favourite residence of many of our kings 
and queens. 

Lysons in his "Environs of London, " states, that 
there are " traces of a royal residence in this place 
as far back as the year 1300, when Edward I. 
made an offering of seven shillings at each of the 
holy crosses in the chapel of the Virgin Mary, at 
Greenwich, and the Prince made an offering of 
half that sum." It does not appear known how- 
ever by whom the palace was first erected. 

Henry IV. resided much here, where he made 
his will, which is dated Greenwich, 22nd January, 
i4o8.f In the next reign, John of Gaunt's 

* Pound (Latin, libra). The pound is twenty shillings. It 
is said to have consisted, in Saxon times, of 240 pence, as 
it now does, and 240 of those pence weighed a pound; but, 
at the present time, 800 scarcely weigh so much. 

t Harl. MSS., No. 203-67. 
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youngest son, Thomas Beaufort, was presented 
with this manor, and on the 27th of December, in 
the following year, he died here. Soon after this, 
the manor was given to Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, (commonly called the "father of his 
country/') with a license, " for the Duke, and 
Eleanor his wife, their Manor of Greenwich to 
embattle and build with stone, and to enclose and 
make a ditch and tower within the same, and a 
certain tower within their park to build and edify." 
He also had permission to enclose two hundred 
acres of land as a park. The Duke soon erected 
his manor, and, from the extreme beauty of his 
estate, called it Placentia (afterwards corrupted 
into Plaizaunce, and still later into Pleazaunce); 
further, he enclosed his park, building within it a 
tower, where the Observatory now stands. At 
the death of the Duke, in 1447, the property 
reverted to the crown. King Edward IV. took 
great delight, and expended much money, in 
beautifying and enlarging the palace ; in 1466 he 
granted the manor, with the palace and park, to 
his Queen, Elizabeth Woodville, for life. Here 
the marriage of Richard, Duke of York, with Anne 
Mowbray, was solemnized with great pomp and 
magnificence. Henry VII. enlarged the buildings, 
and resided much here, where his second son, 
(afterwards Henry VIII.) and his third son, 
Edmund (afterwards Edmund Tudor, Duke of 
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Somerset) were born. Lambarde, in his " Per- 
ambulation of Kent," says " he beautified the house 
With a brick front towards the water- side."* 

Henry VIII. was born at Greenwich, June 28th, 
1491, and was baptized in the parish church, by 
the Bishop of Exeter ; the Earl of Oxford and the 
Bishop of Winchester (Courtney) being his god- 
fathers.f This monarch, perhaps from partiality 
to his birthplace, neglected Eltham, the favourite 
residence of his ancestors, and spent great care, 
and cost, on Greenwich during his reign. Many 
great feasts and banquets were held here, in fact 
this town became one of the princely seats of those 
royal revellings for which he, and his court, were 
so celebrated. 

On the 3rd January, 1509, Henry VIII. married 
Catharine of Arragon here ; and it was in this 
town, too, that Anne Boleyn spent the short period 
of her royal state, and was subsequently arrested. 
When she was conveyed to the Tower, and was 
doomed to death, her inhuman lever sat him down 
under one of the trees in this park to listen for the 
booming of the gun, which, by his express com- 
mand, was to be fired when she had laid her head 
down on the block, and the blow had been 
struck. 



* Lambarde's " Perambulation of Kent," p. 472. 
t Lyson, vol. i., part ii., p. 98. 
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On May Day, 15 11, and the two following days, 
were held tournaments, at which the King, Sir 
Edward Howard, Charles Brandon, and Edward 
Neville, challenged all comers. In 1512, the King 
kept his Christmas festivities here ; and again in 
1513* "with great solemnity, dancing, disguisings, 
and mummers in a most princely manner."* 

Hall's account of the festivities of Christmas is 
as follows : — 

"The Kyng this yere kept the feast of Christmas at 
Grenewiche, when was such abundance of viandes served to all 
comers of any honest behavor, as hath been fewe times seen ; 
and against New Yere's Night was made in the hall, a castle, 
gates, towers, and dungion, garnished with artilerie, and 
weapon after the most warlike fashion : and on the frount of 
the castle was written, Le Fortresse Dangerus\ and within 
the castle were six ladies clothed in russet satin laide all over 
with leves of golde, and every owde knit with laces of blewe 
silke and golde ; on their heddes, coyfes and cappes all of 
golde. After this castle had been carried about the hall, and 
the Quene had behelde it, in came the Kyng with five other 
apparaled in coates, the one halfe of russet satyn, spangled 
with spangles of fine gold, the other halfe rich clothe of gold ; 
on their heddes cappes of russet satin embroidered with 
workes of fine golde bullion. These six assaulted the castle ; 
the ladies seyng them so lustie and coragious wer content to 
solace with them, and upon further communication to yield the 
castle, and so thei came down and danced a long space. And 
after, the ladies led the knightes into the castle, and then the 
castle sodainly vanished out of their sightes. 

" On the daie of the Epihanie at nighte, the Kyng with 

* Lyson, vol. i., part ii., p. 499. 
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xi other wer disguised after the mannor of Italie, called a 
rnaske, a thing not seen afore in Englande ; thei wer appareled 
in garments long and brode, wrought all with gold, with 
visers, and cappes of gold ; and, after the banket doen, those 
maskers came in with six gentlemen disguised in silke, 
bearing staffe torches, and desired the ladies to daunce, some 
were content, and some that knewe the fashion of it refused, 
because it was not a thing commonly seen. And after thei 
daunced and commoned together, as the fashion of the 
maske is, thei took their leave and departed, and so did the 
Quene and all the ladies." 

On the 13th of May, 1515, the marriage of 
Mary, Queen Dowager of France, with Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, was publicly solem- 
nized at Greenwich. In 1518, Christmas was 
again kept here, at which were present three 
Queens, Katharine of Arragon ; Margaret, Queen 
of Scots, the King's Aunt ; and his sister, Mary, 
Queen of France. The King kept his Christmas 
here in 1521, 1525, and again in 1527 when he 
received the French Embassy. He again spent 
Yule-tide here in 1533, 1537; and in 1543 he 
performed a most generous act — after having 
entertained twenty-one Scottish Noblemen, whom 
he had taken prisoners at Salon Moss, near 
Carlyle, he set them free without ransom. 

On the 6th of January, 1540, Henry married 
Anne of Cleves, who was fortunate in being only 
divorced, for the Earl of Essex, who had been 
instrumental in bringing this match about, lost 
his head on Tower Hill the same year. 
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At the palace here, many illustrious royal 
personages were born, amongst them being 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, (both Queens of 
England), and afterwards several children of 
James I. 

King Edward VI. who kept one Christmas at 
Greenwich, 1552-3, closed his short reign at the 
Palace here on the 6th July following. Queen 
Mary was baptised at the Parish Church, Cardinal 
Wolsey being her godfather, the Lady Katharine, 
and the Duchess of Norfolk, her godmothers.* 
Queen Elizabeth was christened September, 1533, 
"with great state in the Friars' Church, the 
Duchess of Norfolk bearing her to the font. Her 
godfather was Archbishop Cranmer; her god- 
mothers, the old Duchess of Norfolk, and the old 
Marchioness of Dorset ; Garter, King of Arms, 
cried aloud, ' God of His infinite goodness send a 
prosperous life, and long, to the high and mighty 
Princess of England, Elizabeth ' : over the font, 
which was of silver (and stood in the midst of 
the church three steps high), hung a square 
canopy of crimson velvet, fringed with gold, 
another being likewise borne over the child's 
head." 

Elizabeth resided very much here, and made 
several additions to the buildings. In the year 

* Sandford. p. 472. 
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1559, the City of London entertained the Queen. 
Mustering 1,400 men they marched out of London 
" in coats of velvet and chains of gold, with guns,, 
morris-pikes, halberts, and flags," over London 
Bridge, to the park of the Duke of Suffolk, in 
Southwark, where they were reviewed by the Lord 
Mayor, after which they encamped in St. George's 
Fields, and next morning proceeded to Greenwich 
Park, and " marched down into the lawn, and 
mustered in their arms, all the gunners in shirts 
of mail." The Queen, in person, thanking them 
for the military display with which they had 
favoured her, " the greatest shout was immediately 
given, that ever was heard, with hurling up of 
caps, &c." 

It had been a very ancient custom for the 
sovereigns of this kingdom, on Maundy-Thursday, 
in imitation of our Saviour's humility, to wash the 
feet of a certain number of poor persons (corres- 
ponding with the years of their own age). In 
Lambarde's detail of this ceremony, as performed 
by Queen Elizabeth, at Greenwich, we find that 
her Majesty was then thirty-nine years of age ; 
consequently the same number of poor persons 
attended in the hall, and their feet were first 
washed by the Yeomen of the laundry with warm 
water and sweet herbs, afterwards by the Sub- 
Almoner, then by the Almoner, and lastly by the 
Queen ; the person who washed making each time 
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a cross on the pauper's foot above the toes, and 
kissing it. This ceremony was performed also by 
the Queen, kneeling, being attended by thirty-nine 
ladies and gentlewomen. Clothes, victuals, and 
money, were then distributed among the poor. 
James the Second is said to have been the last of 
our Monarchs who performed this ceremony in 
person. It was afterwards performed by the 
Almoner.* 

King James erected a new brickwork towards 
the garden, walled in the park, and laid the 
foundation of his " House of Delight," which is 
now the central building of the Naval Schools in 
the park and the residence of the Governor of the 
Royal Hospital. This building was erected by 
Inigo Jones, and is characterised by Lord Orford 
as " one of the most beautiful .of his works." 
The ceilings were painted by Horatio Gensileschi. 

On Sunday, 5th May, 1606, the Princess Mary, 
daughter of James I., was baptised, with great 
solemnity, at the Court of Greenwich. Henrietta, 
the wife of Charles I., bestowed so much pains on 
the beautifying and furnishing the palace, that, we 
are told, it far surpassed all other houses at that 
time in England. Her husband was very fond of 
Greenwich, and resided very much at this palace 
till 1 64 1, when he left it, with the fatal resolu- 

* Lyson's " Environs of London." p. 34. 
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tion of journeying northwards ; the malcontents 
of the time never suffered him to return to it 
again. 

When the ordinance for the sale of Crown-lands 
was passed, in 1649, Greenwich house and park 
were reserved; but, in 1652, the Commonwealth 
requiring money for the defraying of the expenses 
of the Navy, the House of Commons, on November 
1 6th of that year, resolved that Greenwich house 
and lands should be immediately sold for ready 
money. Particulars were accordingly made out, 
and several of the offices, and other trifling parts 
of the royal garden and palace, were sold to 
various persons, but no further action as to the 
rest seems to have been taken at this time. 

In the year 1654, the house and park of East 
Greenwich, together with Hampton-Court house 
and park, Somerset House, and other palaces of the 
late king, which by order of Parliament had been 
surveyed, and valued at ,£25,969 6s. 6d., remaining 
unsold, the matter was again brought under the 
notice of the Sub-Committee of the Revenue, and 
after much deliberation it was declared that they 
were fit palaces for the accommodation of the 
JLord Protector, and therefore were not to be 
valued at any gross sum ; but that they might be 
allowed toward the revenue, as returned in the 
the survey, at the yearly rental of ,£1,254 X 3 S * 4-d. 

After the restoration of Charles II. , "this manor 
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and palace, with the park, and other royal demesnes 
here," once more became crown property, and the 
king, finding the old palace greatly decayed since 
its erection by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
ordered it to be pulled down with the intention of 
building on its sjte a magnificent palace of free- 
stone. He did not live, however, to see more than 
one wing (the west wing) completed, at a cost of 
£36,000; the architect being Mr. Webb, son-in- 
law of the renowned Inigo Jones. King Charles 
also enlarged and walled round the park, and had 
it planted with chestnut trees, brought from Spain, 
and arranged by the celebrated John Evelyn, whose 
seat was at Sayes Court, Deptford, then a little 
pretty village. 

Further, he erected the Royal Observatory on 
the top of the hill in this park, where Duke 
Humphrey's tower stood, and furnished it with all 
kinds of mathematical instruments for astronomical 
observations, allotting it for the use and residence 
of an Astronomer Royal. 

As has been mentioned there was once a 
religious house here for the order of the Minorites 
or Franciscans, which was suppressed in the 
year 1414. 

Edward IV., partly perhaps from personal 
inclination, partly by the persuasion of his sister 
Margaret, the Duchess of Burgundy, resolved 
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to establish a Convent of the Order of the 
" Observants" contiguous to his palace. Though 
he did not live to carry out his design in toto, yet 
about 1480, he granted them a residence here with 
a chantry and chapel of the Holy Cross, of which, 
by the sanction of Pope Sixtus V., they accepted. 
Henry VII, who wafc favourable to them, built 
them a new house. Henry VIII. was at first 
strongly, inclined to favour the Order of the 
Observants ; they, however, very warmly espoused 
the side of Queen Katharine in the burning 
question of the time, and the King, consequently, 
at once took a decided aversion to them, and lost 
no opportunity of letting them feel that they were 
living under his most severe displeasure. Some 
of the friars were executed, some imprisoned, and 
all so persecuted, that at last, the whole number 
of them was reduced to almost nothing. 

In 1534, on the nth August, the King caused 
this house to be dissolved, and it was at this time 
that the whole Order was suppressed throughout 
England. Brighter times were, however, in store 
for the Franciscans, for on the accession of Queen 
Mary, they once more began to appear in public, 
and to form a community in this town. Queen 
Mary, who favoured them very much, new-founded 
their monastery and had it repaired at her own 
cost; further, she brought in as many of the 
fraternity as could be found, and recruited them 

c 
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with new ones to a competent number. Still, 
their period of favour and power was short, for in 
1559, Elizabeth, who was then sovereign, sup- 
pressed the monastery, and the friars were com- 
pelled to flee to Flanders, Germany, ami other 
places beyond sea. 

The several buildings of the convent were from 
time to time made use of as part of the royal 
palace, and remained so, till, by parliamentary 
order, they were sold (as has been mentioned 
before), under the description of " the priory 
buildings, parcel of Greenwich House, with a 
still-house, and the priory garden," to Richard 
Babington. 

These premises, as others, reverted to the crown 
on the restoration of King Charles II., 1660, and 
continued part of the royal palace till William III., 
in the year 1696, gave them, with the rest of the 
palace here, as a hospital for maimed and wounded 
seamen. 

It is amusing, sometimes, to read old records, 
and then note the rise or decay of towns and 
villages. The generation of to-day, to a great ex- 
tent, have no idea of how things were in the days 
of their ancestors. They are accustomed to live in 
the midst of a bustling and busy town, and so, 
have the greatest difficulty in realizing that but 
half-a-century ago, what now is centre of life and 
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activity, was for the most part meadow and pasture 
land. 

Mr. Edward Hasted, in his " History of Kent, 
1778," thus sums up Greenwich. " Greenwich is 
supposed to contain about 1,400 houses, is very 
populous, and reckoned one of the genteelest and 
pleasantest towns in England, many of its in- 
habitants being persons of rank and fortune. The 
dryness and salubrity of the soil, the convenience 
of the park, the general pleasantness of the 
adjoining country, and its near neighbourhood to 
the metropolis, contribute to make it a most 
desirable residence for people of fashion." 

Mr. H. S. Richardson, in his " History of 
•Greenwich," nearly sixty years later, writes : — 

" To show the rural character of the place, to a 
very recent period, it may be mentioned, that in 
the last twenty years there were posts and rails 
to divide the footpath from the road on Crooms 
Hill, and that till the year 1813, there were trees 
standing in the very centre of the Town, nearly 
opposite the Church. London Street,'the leading 
thoroughfare on entering the Town from the 
metropolis, has also, within the last thirty years, 
.assumed a much altered appearance in its change 
of character from a street of private residences to 
one of commerce, almost every house within it 
now presenting a shop frontage ; whereas, at the 
period alluded to, the shops were very few ia 
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number, and almost wholly confined to that end 
of the street nearest the centre of the town." 

And now, the forty years that have elapsed 
since the publication of the latter work have been, 
if it were possible, more pregnant still in changes 
for the town. Perhaps, never before, have houses 
been erected to such a great extent as in the last 
ten or fifteen years. East Greenwich as we term 
it, has lately felt the hand of change upon her; 
the fields and meadow lands of a short time ago,, 
are now streets of thickly populated houses. 

It would be wearisome to go into details: a 
glance at the tables given in another portion 
of this work will sufficiently demonstrate the 
veracity of our statement. 

For some forty-six years Greenwich has boasted 
a railway station ; in fact, the station was old and 
required re-building before very many towns had 
progressed sufficiently to have a railway station of 
their own standing forth even in the hazy shadow 
of future possibilities. This is the age of railways, 
and our town keeps pace with the world in this 
respect at least. A few years ago the East end of 
the town was brought into closer contact with 
Charlton, Woolwich, and neighbouring places, by 
the opening of a new line, which needed but a 
connecting link to make West and East Greenwich 
one. In laying the line from Maze Hill to 
Greenwich, the company were compelled to deviate 
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"very considerably from their original plan. By 
their first arrangement, the tunnel was to have 
been made under the bottom of the park, but the 
then Astronomer Royal, Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., 
made very strong representations that the move- 
ment of the train would cause a vibratory motion 
•of the earth which, at, comparatively speaking, 
so short a distance from the Observatory, 
would be more than sufficient to affect his 
astronomical and mathematical instruments, and 
make them inaccurate. By the change of plan 
the tunnel was made under the ground of the 
Infirmary and Royal Naval School ; it is now 
called College Tunnel. 

The South Eastern Company have two fine 
stations, one in Greenwich Road, the other at 
Maze Hill ; while the London, Chatham and Dover 
Company have their terminus on Blackheath 
Hill ; the latter however, have recently been 
empowered by Act of Parliament to make a station 
in the centre of the town, possibly at the end of 
London Street. 

Besides the trains, persons, wishing to travel to 
or from London, have the convenience of the 
trams, which run every few minutes. These 
modern vehicles, which, on leaving Greenwich 
Road, run along what once constituted the high 
road from London to Dover, form a striking con- 
trast to the stage coaches of but, comparatively 
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speaking, a few years ago. Although the railway- 
has now superseded the coach in almost all the 
towns of England, yet one cannot restrain a 
feeling of regret on thinking that now it is neces- 
sary to dash at lightning speed through varied, 
and often beautiful, scenery which the slow travel- 
ling of the coaches gave one the opportunity of 
fully enjoying and appreciating. 

Steamboats constantly ply up and down the river, 
using the water as a highway to the metropolis. 

There used formerly to be two fairs in Bridge 
Street, (where St. Peter's Church and Schools 
now stand,) on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
in Easter and Whitsun weeks ; they were noted 
for the rough class of people who attended them. 

Although Greenwich is so near the Metropolis, 
yet it has a large market, which is situated nearly 
in the centre of the town ; the market days are 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

At one time, and for many years, there was a 
magazine for powder in the Marshes, but at the 
urgent request and petition of the inhabitants, on 
the ground of the danger of keeping a store of 
powder in any thing like proximity to dwelling 
houses, it was removed to Purfleet, 1760. 

That the town has vastly increased in popula- 
tion, all will allow ; but, the government returns 
must be referred to for statistics, from which 
alone, a true criterion can be formed. 
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Area 

in 
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s 
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Church 

Ravensbourne 

Hospital 

Blackheath 


114 
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69I 
798 


1664 
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1027 


10283 
9760 

13748 
621 1 


1796 

1730 
1808 
1308 


10405 ... 

9384 ... 

1 1480 ... 

9143 ... 

1 


... 




1741 


6148 


40002 


6642 


40412 7249 46623 



At the census of 1871, the following is the por- 
tion of the returns which relates to Greenwich : — 





fa 


Area 

in 
Acres 


Inhab. 
Houses. 


Popula- 
tion. 


St. Alphege Vestry 

Christ Church, Trafalgar Rd. 
Holy Trinity, Blackheath Hill 

St John the Evangelist 

St Paul, Devonshire Road... 
St Peter, Bridge Street 


1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1864 
1867 


412 

928 

80 

195 
92 

34 


1519 
1727 
IO4I 

463 

.IO52 

84O 


IOIIO 

10439 
5940 

33H 

5747 
4862 






1741 


6642 


40412 
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From the data obtained at the census of 
1881, we find that the corresponding return is as 
follows : — 





Date of 
Formation. 


A . r n ea ] Inhab. 
a£s Houses ' 


Popula- 
tion. 


St. Alphege Vestry 


1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1864 
1867 


412 

928 

80 

195 
92 

34 


1630 
2220 
1015 

547 
996 
841 


1 1467 


Christ Church, Trafalgar Rd. 
Holy Trinity, Blackheath Hill 

St. John the Evangelist 

St. Paul, Devonshire Road... 
St. Peter, Bridge Street 


I4488 
6l22 
3732 

5794 
5020 






1 
1 741 7249 


46623 



Years ago, the only reliable records of the births 
and deaths in a town were to be found in the 
parish church registers, and in many parishes in 
the Country the registers are of great antiquity. 
The earliest entries in our Greenwich register are 
given below; and the book containing these is 
very much burnt, narrowly escaping the doom 
which overtook its predecessors ; at the present 
day the system of registration avoids the necessity 
of such implicit reliance on the registers of the 
various churches. 
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1615 

"Bay 
*' December 25. Ellyne Lanier daught^ of Jeremy Lanier 
baptised. 
1616 
January "day 21. R d for the marriage of £ s. d. 
Jo. Prise and Mary Greene, vid ... 00 00 06 

1615 
December 26. Ellyne Lanier buried, for 

iihower knell 00 01 00 

By the Reform Bill (1832) Greenwich, Deptford, 
Woolwich, Charlton, and Plumstead, together, 
were to constitute one Borough, under the title of 
the " Borough of Greenwich ; " the limits of which 
are thus defined in the Boundary Act. " From the 
point at which the Royal Arsenal Canal, at Wool- 
wich joins the River Thames, along the said Canal 
to the Southern extremity thereof; thence, in a 
straight line, to the South-Western corner of the 
Ordnance Store Keeper's house; thence, in a 
straight line, in the direction of a stile in the foot- 
path from Woolwich to Plumstead Common, over 
Sand Hill, to the boundary of the Parish of Wool- 
wich ; thence, Southward, along the boundary of 
the Parish of Woolwich, to the point at which 
the same meets the boundary of the Parish of 
Charlton ; thence, Westward, along the boundary 
of the Parish of Charlton, to the point at which 
the same turns Southward near the Dover Road ; 
thence, along the Dover Road, to the nearest point • 
of the boundary of the Parish of Greenwich ; 
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thence, Westward, along the boundary of the 
Parish of Greenwich, to the point at which the 
same turns abruptly to the South, close by the 
Dover Road; thence, in a straight line, in a 
Westerly direction, to the nearest point of the 
boundary of the Parish of Greenwich ; thence, 
Westward, along the boundary of the Parish of 
Greenwich, to the point at which the same meets 
the River Thames ; thence along the River Thames 
to the point first described." * 

It appears that the renowned Dr. Johnson 
lodged here in 1737, whence he directs a letter as 
from "The Golden Heart," a public house or inn, 
then situated in Church Street. The greater part 
of his celebrated " Irene " was composed by him 
while walking about in Greenwich Park. 

" Greenwich Society for the Acquisition and 
Diffusion of Useful' Knowledge," was established 
in 1837. The head-quarters of the society are in 
Royal Hill, and consist of a series of rooms of 
various sizes utilized for classes, lectures, meet- 
ings, &c, The library consists of more than 
10,000 volumes. There is a large hall capable of 
holding about 1,000 people. This room has been the 
scene of many and great meetings of vital import- 
ance to the interest of the town ; in it the would-be 
M.P's address their probable constituents when 

* Richardson, p. 18. 
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there is looming in the near distance a tolerable 
possibility of a dissolution of parliament ; here, too, 
now and again, the gentlemen, who, de facto, 
represent the borough in that august assemblage 
just referred to, summon their friends and sup- 
porters, in order to state the few things they have 
done, and the many things they will do, for them ; 
but though it sometimes happens that meetings of 
this kind present closed doors to any who do not 
share the views of the then speakers, yet, at times, 
it happens some are thrown open to all, and 
on such occasions as these, the Lecture Hall is 
often the scene of noise, bustle, and confusion, 
with frequent ejections of the supposed disturbers ; 
at such times the Greenwich rowdyism is in its 
element. These, of course, are isolated cases. 
The hall is frequently used for Dramatic Enter- 
tainments, Concerts, Spelling Bees, &c. 

Although the Lecture Hall does not issue a 
syllabus of lectures and classes similar to that 
prepared by the "Birkbeck Society," and the "City 
of London College," both well known centres of 
educational evening classes in London itself, yet, 
during the winter months the rooms are let to 
different gentlemen, who hold classes there in the 
Drawing subjects, Magnetism and Electricity, 
Acoustics, Light and Heat, Theoretical Mechanics, 
Steam, Mathematics, Machine Construction and 
Drawing, Plane and Solid Geometry, Telegraphy, 
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Singing and Shorthand. Though but partial suc- 
cess has attended the labours of these gentlemen, 
the reason is possibly, and probably, attributable 
to the fact that each works independently of the 
other ; should this be obviated by the issue of a 
collective circular of the various classes, &c, it is 
but reasonable to expect that a larger number of 
students would accrue, and the institution become 
better known. 

Several rooms of this buildup were once used as 
the Proprietary School — the quondam local school 
of the day — which, owing .to the severe com- 
petition, and the facility by which the railway en- 
abled the youths of the town to attend London 
Schools, gradually surrendered its high position, 
and, at last, closed altogether. A short time ago 
it was re-opened under the able management and 
superintendence of John Bell, Esq., M.A., and it 
now promises to more than regain its former 
locus standi. 

In Grove Street, a turning on the right of South 
Street, stands the handsome new Fire Brigade 
Station. For many years the engine-house was in 
Blissett Street, and was a small insignificant- 
looking building, known by many, noticed by few. 
Till one was quite upon it, and saw the engines 
themselves standing ready to commence work at 
a moment's notice, one had no idea that in Blissett 
Street was to be found that most useful of all 
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useful requisites — a fire-engine. But now times 
have changed ; Greenwich, to keep pace with the 
times, has changed ; the Fire Brigade Station, in 
order to still satisfy the inhabitants of the town, 
has changed; and the noble structure recently 
erected in Grove Street, is well worthy of this 
most important borough. 

On Maze-Hill, on the East side of the Park, is a 
rather remarkable house, now used as a ladies' 
school. It is built of brick, with towers and battle- 
ments, and the entrance to it is by an embattled 
brick gateway. Viewed from a point a little higher 
than the ground on which the castle itself is erected, 
it is extremely picturesque, and stands out in a 
bold clear outline against the sky. The grounds 
attached to it being well-wooded, and the walls 
and gateway, with a portion of the building 
itself, being partly over grown with ivy, the 
beauty of the picture is considerably increased. 
It was erected by Sir John Vanbrugh, so it is 
said, on the model of the " Bastile," and was 
named by him the "Bastile House," which appella- 
tion has now given place to " Vanbrugh Castle." It 
was purchased of Lady Vanbrugh, relict of Sir 
John, by Lord Tryawley, who resided there several 
years, and afterwards sold it to Chas. Brett, Esq. 
It is now in the hands of the " Trustees of the 
Vanbrugh Estate." 

In Vanbrugh fields, which adjoin West-Combe 
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Road, there stands another house, erected by the 
same gentleman. It exhibits the same remarkable 
style of architecture, and, standing, as it does, in 
such close proximity to mansions of far more re- 
cent date, it strikes the eye as a strange peculiarity. 
This also is in the hands of the " Trustees of the 
Vanbrugh Estate," and is now in the occupation of 
Mr. Peacock. 

Greenwich can claim the honour of having 
given title to that noble and illustrious Scotchman, 
John Campbell, Duke of Argyle, who was created 
by Queen Anne, Baron of Chatham, and Earl of 
Greenwich, on November 26th, 1705; and in 
consideration of his great services to the nation, 
he was, on the 30th April, 1719, advanced to the 
dignity of duke of this town, by the title of Duke 
of Greenwich. Dying in October, 1743, without 
male issue, the title of Duke and Earl of 
Greenwich, and Baron of Chatham became ex- 
tinct. The duke lies buried in Westminster 
Abbey, under a most magnificent monument of 
marble. His eldest daughter, Lady Caroline 
Campbell, commonly called the Countess of 
Dalkeith, was created by George III., 18th 
August, 1767, Baroness of Greenwich, in her 
own right, with remainder to her male heirs 
by her second husband, the Right Honourable 
Charles Townshend. Lady Greenwich died 
4th September, 1794, having survived her two 
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sons, and the title consequently became again 
extinct. 

Perhaps one of the most memorable events 
which have ever taken place in this town, was the 
landing of the remains of Lord Nelson after the 
Battle of Trafalgar, in 1805. The country which 
had been raised to a very high state of excitement 
and delight by the victories it had successively 
achieved over its then enemies, the French, — 
mainly owing to the undaunted bravery of Lord 
.Nelson, and the consequent zeal and fervour of 
his men, — the news of the Battle of Trafalgar, 
while once again fanning the flame of public 
pride, and satisfaction, yet startled and saddened 
the whole country by the unexpected tidings of the 
death of the gallant Admiral. A public funeral 
was decreed ; his body was laid in state in the 
Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital, from the 5th 
to the 7th of January, 1806, and was thence 
conveyed, by water, to the Admiralty, on the 
following day, and on the 9th January it was laid 
in St. PauFs Cathedral with all the pomp due to a 
man who had done so much for his country. In the 
procession, which accompanied it, were several 
members of the Royal Family, with the principal 
officers of state, prelates, and nobility, and a 
military force of nearly 8,000 men. The mag- 
nificent funeral car on which Nelson's remains 
were borne to the Cathedral, was presented to 
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Greenwich Hospital by the Earl of Dartmouth, 
(whose perquisite it was as Lord Chamberlain,) 
and it remained for some time in the Painted Hall, 
a sad, though interesting, memorial of the late 
Admiral ; it was removed on account of its decayed 
condition. 

It was computed that 30,000 persons were ad- 
mitted into the hall on each day that the body 
of Nelson was there, and, notwithstanding this 
immense number of visitors, the utmost order 
was preserved, and the Corps of " Loyal Green- 
wich Volunteers," who were placed on permanent 
duty, received the thanks of Lord Hood for their 
effective assistance. 

The population of Greenwich increasing from 
16,947 in 181 1, to 46,623 in 1881, it is but natural 
that the school accommodation should have in- 
creased in something like a corresponding ratio. 
An account of many of the schools will be given 
in a subsequent chapter, but we will here note 
that the School Board for London has been, and 
is doing, a great work in this town. Since the - 
year 1872, when Greenwich elected J. Macgregor, 
Esq.,M.A., H.Gover,Esq., Rev. J.C.Miller, D.D., 
Rev. B. Waugh, F.R.G.S., as its first representa- 
tives at the School Board, no less than five 
fine buildings have been erected, each of the 
undermentioned places now boasting a block, 
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consisting of a boys', girls', and infants' 
school : — 

Blackheath Road. 

Creed Place. 

Randall Place. 

Calvert Road. 

Mount Nod. 
What would be the feeling of the former residents 
of Greenwich who have passed away, could they 
but rise from their graves and take a survey of the 
town as it now is ? But a few years ago, the 
educational establishments for the poor, consisted 
principally of the East and West Roan's Grey- 
coat, the Green-coat, and Holy Trinity, Schools. 
Then, strange though it may seem, the lads, 
without enjoying the fittings and materials and 
buildings of the present schools, were equally well 
educated, and, perhaps, better fitted for their 
struggle with life. They received education at 
once plain, good, and useful, and moreover, calcu- 
lated to be of service to them in their station of life. 
As the schoolmaster then was not worried with 
' returns,' ' duplicates,' * per-centages,' ' averages,' 
* special Board orders,' and ' circulars ' ; and as 
' specials' and ' specifics' were still in embryo, 
he was able to devote all his energies, and bestow 
all his attention, first on the three R's, and sub- 
sequently on rather more advanced subjects. 
Geography, History, and Grammar, were, as a rule, 

D 
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thoroughly taught, and the majority of the lads in 
these schools, before the " Board " was formed, 
would put to shame the boys in the present schools, 
in answering questions on these subjects. Still, 
children which attend these centres of education, 
are taught much, very much, possibly too much ; 
they get a smattering of many, and but a competent 
knowledge of few, if any, subjects. The stringent 
Government examinations, and consequent anxiety 
of the teacher to procure a good report, necessitate 
the keeping of the children at a continual state of 
high tension, which is by no means beneficial. 
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CHAPTER II 

OLD COURT. 




|JLD COURT was the designation once given 
to a place in this parish, which, as its name 
implied, was of great antiquity. It came 
into the possession of Henry VIII. in the 
year 1530, as it had been included in the deed 
of exchange drawn up between Henry on the 
one hand, and the Prior and Convent of Shene 
•on the other. He did not retain it long, for 
-we find " in his 20th year, by his letters patent, 
Henry granted to his servant, Richard Long, for 
his life, all that his lordship or manor, called ' le 
Old Court ' in East and West Greenwich, and the 
tenth part or portion of fruit, hay, corn, and other 
tythes of those parishes to the said manor or lord- 
ship appertaining, late belonging to the Priory of 
Shene, to hold the same without any account or 
rent whatsoever." At his death, the same grant was 
made to Sir Thomas Speke, Knight, by King 
Edward VI. in the year 1547. The lands, revert- 
ing to the king, were allotted by him to John, 
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Earl of York (who retained them barely six 
weeks), and then to Thomas Darcy, Lord Darcy 
of Chiche. Queen Elizabeth, in the 35th year of 
her reign, granted the lands for twenty-one years, 
to John Stanhope. 

At the death of King Charles I., 30th January^ 
1648, Old Court, with some demesne lands be- 
longing to it, still remained in the possession of 
the crown; but on the 6th July, of the next year, 
the Parliament passed an ordinance "for the sale 
of the lands and possessions late belonging to the 
crown, " in consequence of which, the " Manor of 
Old Court, with its appurtenances, parcel of the 
honor of East Greenwich, the parsonage house, 
and sundry other tenements, lime-kilns and lands, '*" 
were sold to Robert Tichborne, who kept posses- 
sion of them till the restoration of Charles II., 
1660, when once more they became royal property. 
Some years after this, Old Court, with sundry 
demesne lands belonging to it, was granted to Sir 
John Morden, of Wrickles Marsh in Charlton, 
Bart., at a yearly fee of £6 13s. 4d., and he, in his 
will, dated 6th September, 1708, vested the same 
in trustees for the use and benefit of his new 
•erected college, adjoining Blackheath, in the 
parish of Charlton, since called Morden College. 

An account of this college is given in Chapter X~ 



CHAPTER III. 
eastcombe and westcombe. 

Combe or Eastcombe. 

s)T has been already remarked that the Danes, 
on their visit to this town, left behind them 
the term " combe," which has become affixed 
to several parcels of ground. At the present 
time there are two, the one Eastcombe, 
{formerly called Combe, and subsequently Nether- 
Combe), and the other Westcombe. Old records 
tell us that there was once also Middle-Combe or 
Spittle-Combe. 

Combe, or East-Combe, was an appendage of 
the Manor of Lewisham, and was given, as before- 
mentioned, to St. Peter's Abbey, at Ghent, in 
whose possession it remained till it was exchanged 
with Henry VIII. in the year 1530. Combe 
remained crown property till Charles I., in the 
year 1633 granted it thus, " all that messuage or 
farm, called Nether-Combe, alias East-Combe, 
with the seite thereof, being part of the demesne 
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lands, belonging to the Manor of Old Court, in 
East Greenwich, to John Cook, and Thomazine, 
his wife, their heirs and assigns, for three lives, at 
the yearly rent of £42 16s. 8d., and fifty loads of good* 
dry, and well-made hay to be delivered yearly at 
the barn at Greenwich, for the feeding of the 
King's horses; and paying, after the decease of each 
of the nominees, 66s. in the name of an heriot." 

After John Cooke had possessed these lands 
some five years, he appears to have sustained a 
great loss by " the breach of the Thames-wall, and 
the repairing of it," and the King, taking com- 
passion on him, granted him, on the consideration 
of the sum of £50 paid in advance, a further lease 
for thirty-one years, on the expiration of the one 
he then held. 

John Cooke mortgaged his property to Miles 
Newton, who, in his turn, made it over to Peter 
Fortree, in whose family it remained till 1648. 
When a survey was taken of it, in accordance 
with the decree of parliament for the " survey and 
valuation of crown lands," it was computed as of 
the annual rental of £269 3s. 

By virtue of this parliamentary mandate, East- 
combe was sold to Thomas French. He, however, 
was not allowed long to enjoy his valuable acquisi- 
tion, for on the restoration of Charles II., the 
estate returned to the crown, and the Fortree 
family were again put in possession of it. 
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Afterwards Combe became the property, and was 
the residence of Sir Wm. Sanderson, Knt, in 
whose family it remained for many years. It is 
now the property of W. Angerstein, Esq., of 
Weeting, Norfolk. 

Westcombe 

Manor is held of the Manor of Dartford, originally 
at the rent of 9s. 2d. In old MSS. it is called 
" Coombe-West." Among the ancient archives of 
the town and chapter of Westminster, this palace 
here is mentioned, as, at one time, belonging to 
St. Peter's Abbey, in Westminster. 

In the reign of Edward II., this manor, and its 
appendant members, were in the possession of 
Lord Badlesmere, but, he being executed for 
treason in the year 1323, they escheated to the 
crown, and remained royal property till Richard 
II. granted them to Sir Robert Belknap, but soon 
after recalled them and presented them to 
Robert Ballard, his butler, in whose family 
they remained till the reign of Mary, when 
Nicholas Ballard alienated West-Combe to John 
Lambard, Draper and Alderman, and formerly one 
of the Sheriffs of London. He died in 1554, 
leaving behind him that illustrious, ingenious, and 
learned antiquary, William Lambard, who suc- 
ceeded to the estate and resided there. He was a 
Master in Chancery, Keeper of the Rolls and 
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Records, and was well known by the many learned 
books which he published. 

He founded and endowed a college for the poor 
of Greenwich, giving it the name of Queen 
Elizabeth's College ; and, dying at West-Combe, 
he was buried in the old Greenwich Church, where 
there was a handsome monument erected to his 
memory.* Thomas Lambard, his son, a great 
Royalist, in the year 1648, was obliged to com- 
pound for his estate, which had been sequestered, 
at so high a rate that he was compelled to alienate 
West-Combe to Hugh Forth, who quickly passed 
it over to Mr. Theophilus Biddulph of London. 
The estate remained in the Biddulph family for 
more than a century.f After passing through the 
hands of John Lambard, and his son William 
Lambard, the learned antiquarian ; Sir Gregory 
Page, of Wrickles-Marsh, Charlton, Bart.; Sir 
George Turner, of Ambrosden, Oxford, Bart., and 

* When the old church of Greenwich was pulled down, in 
order to build the present one, the monument of Sir William 
Lambard, was removed at the charge of Thomas Lombard, 
Esq., late of Sevenoaks, and placed in that church, with an 
additional inscription setting forth the reason of its being 
removed thither. 

t The family of Biddulph, derive themselves from one 
Ormus de Guidon, Lord of Darlaweston, who lived in, or near, 
the Conqueror's time, some of whose descendants assumed the 
name of Biddulph'from their residence in a small village of that 
name in the Northern part of Staffordshire. 
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others, it was purchased by the West-Combe Park 
Estate Company. 

For a great many years West-Combe Park 
was a favourite place for school treats but it 
is so no more. No longer will be heard there 
the merry laugh of the children as they sat en- 
joying their tea, or indulged in little sallies of wit 
at the expense of the would-be horsemen who were 
practising on the hired donkeys. The park has 
been let out for building purposes, and is even now 
being rapidly covered with beautiful suburban 
villas. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE ROYAL HOSPITAL. 



■HIS magnificent structure, one of the 

finest specimens of the Ionic style of 

P Grecian architecture in this or any other 

country in the world, was founded in 

1694 by King William and Queen Mary, 

|j\ who, for the encouragement of sailors and the 

improvement of navigation, granted by their 

letters patent, dated 25th October, 1694, to 

Sir John Somers, Knt., Keeper of the Grand Seal ; 

Thomas, Duke of Leeds; Thomas, Earl of 

Pembroke and Montgomery; Charles, Duke of 

Shrewsbury ; Sidney, Lord Godolphin, and others ; 

" All that piece or parcell of ground situate, lying, 

and being within the Parish of East Greenwich,. 

and being parcell or reputed parcell of our Manor 

of East Greenwich aforesaid, containing in the 

whole, by admeasurement, eight acres, two roods, 

and thirty-two square perches, and all that capital 

messuage lately built, or in building, by our royall 

uncle, King Charles II., and still remaining un- 
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finished, commonly called by the name of our 
Palace at Greenwich, standing upon the piece or 
parcell of ground aforesaid ; and those edifices and 

tofts called the chapel and vestry there 

to erect and found a hospital for the reliefe and 
support of seamen serving on board the shipps or 
vessells belonging to the Navy Royall of us, our 
heires, or successors ; or imploy'd in our or their 
service at sea ; who, by reason of age, wounds, or 
other disabilities, shall be uncapable of further 
service at sea, and be unable to maintain them- 
selves ; and also for the sustentation of the widows, 
and maintenance and education of the children of 
seamen happening to be slain or disabled in such 
sea service." * 

It stands on the southern banks of the Thames, 
and is situate about five miles from London 
Bridge. It was built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and is elevated on a terrace, fronting the river, 
about 865 feet in length. It consists of four dis- 
tinct piles of buildings, all of which are quad- 
rangular, which together, form a very entire and 
beautiful plan. These buildings, named after the 
sovereigns in whose reigns they were successively 
built, are called respectively King Charles's, 



* " A Concise Description of the Royal Hospital for Seamen 
at Greenwich, 179A," from which little work many of the 
particulars given in this chapter are taken. — q. v. 
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Queen Anne's, King William's, and Queen Mary's. 
The space between the two most northern build- 
ings — King Charles's and Queen Anne's — forms a 
grand square, 273 feet in width, which has for 
many years had in its centre a fine statue of 
George II., executed by the famous Rysbrach, and 
carved out of a single block of white marble, 
which weighed eleven tons, and was taken from 
the French by Admiral Sir George Rooke. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Shah of 
Persia to Greenwich Hospital in 1873, a bronze 
bust of Nelson, on a pedestal of granite, was 
erected in the centre of the quadrangle, where it 
still remains. It is considered one of the best 
statues of him extant. 

In the north-west corner of the grounds, in front 
of the " Ship " Hotel is a granite obelisk, erected 
in memory of several officers who fell during the 
Indian Mutiny. Close by this, on a terrace, 
between the Hospital Grounds and the river, is a 
similar obelisk, erected to " the intrepid young 
Bellot of the French Navy, who, in his endeavours 
to rescue Franklin, 1853, shared the fate and the 
glory of that illustrious navigator." 

Standing at the north gate, the eye, passing 
through the grand square, gazes upon the beauti- 
fully executed masonry of the two colonnades of the 
Queen's House ; and glancing still further on, the 
distant trees of the park need only the Observatory, 
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which can be seen immediately opposite on the 
top of the hill, to complete one of the most 
magnificent coups-tfail that can be imagined. 

To go a little into detail. — King Charles's 
building is on the west side of the great square ; 
the eastern portion of it, which formed the un- 
finished palace of Charles II., is of Portland stone 
rusticated, and was erected in 1664, by Webb, 
after a design of his father-in-law, that celebrated 
architect, Inigo Jones. In the centre is a tetra- 
style portico of the Corinthian order, crowned with 
its proper entablature and pediment ; in the tym- 
panum of the latter is a piece of sculpture consisting 
of two figures, the one representing Fortitude, the 
other Dominion of the Sea. At each end is a 
pavilion formed by four corresponding pilasters, 
also of the Corinthian order, with entablature, and 
surmounted by an attic with a balustrade. The 
north front, which faces the river, has two similar 
pavilions, each with its proper pediment, supported 
by a range of Corinthian columns with entablature. 
Over the portal which joins these two pavilions is 
an ornament of festoons and flowers, while in the 
tympanum of the eastern pediment, is a piece of 
sculpture representing Mars and Fame, and in the 
frieze is the following inscription. 

CAROLVS II. REX. 

A REG. XVI. 
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In the centre of the front there is a handsome 
portal leading into the inner quadrangle which 
separates the wing of King Charles's Palace, from 
what is called the bass-building. The west front 
is of the Corinthian order, the centre ornamented 
with six columns, over which is an attic containing 
a large panel intended to receive sculpture ; it is 
enriched on each side with pilasters crowned with 
handsome balustrades ; in the frieze is the follow- 
ing inscription, 

GEORGIVS III. REX. 

A REGNI LV., A.D. MDCCCXIV. 

With the exception of the sculpture and the in- 
scription, the south front corresponds with that of 
the north. 

On the east side of the great square is Queen 
Anne's Building, which, but for the fact that the 
pediments are still without sculpture, would 
correspond with King Charles's Building. 

King William's Building stands to the south of 
King Charles's, and contains the great hall, 
vestibule, and dome, designed and erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren. The tambour of the dome is 
formed by a circle of duplicate columns of the 
Composite order, with four projecting groups of 
columns at the quoins ; and the cupola is ter- 
minated with a turret, surmounted with a vane. 
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The west front of this building (which was 
intended to be cased with stone) is of brick, and 
has in the centre a tetrastyle frontispiece of the 
Doric order — the columns of which are very high 
and nearly six feet in diameter, — with entablature 
and triglyphs, of Portland stone. At each end is 
a pavilion crowned with a circular pediment ; in 
the pediment at the north is a sculpture consisting 
of groups of marine trophies, and four large heads, 
embossed, representing the four winds. The north 
and south fronts of this building, which was 
erected by Sir John Vanbrugh, for some years 
surveyor to the Hospital, are of stone; on the 
eastern side of the square in King William's 
Building, in the tympanum of the pediment is an 
emblematical representation of the u Death of 
Nelson." It is in alto relievo, and was designed by 
West ; it contains upwards of 120 figures. 

To the east of King William's stands Queen 
Mary's Building, which contains the Chapel,* with 
its vestibule, and a cupola corresponding to the 
other. The two buildings were intended to have been 
similar, the one to the other, but in Queen Mary's, 
convenience has had precedence over ornament, 
and the whole front is built in a very plain style of 



* On the 2nd January, 1779, the chapel, with its dome, a 
portion of the colonnade, and many of the adjoining wards 
were destroyed by fire. All were, however, rebuilt. 
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Portland stone. The colonnades adjoining these 
two buildings are 115 feet apart, and are composed 
of upwards of 300 duplicated Doric columns and 
pilasters of Portland stone, twenty feet high, with 
an entablature and balustrade. Each of them is 
347 feet long, and has a pavilion at the end, 
seventy feet long. 

On the piers of the west entrance are placed two 
large stone globes, each six feet in diameter, one 
celestial, the other terrestrial. 

According to Richardson's work on Greenwich, 
published in 1834, the funds by means of 
which the institution has been raised and 
maintained, were derived from the following 
sources : — " The sum of £2,000 per annum 
granted by the king in 1695, and other sub- 
scriptions ; a duty of sixpence per month from 
every Mariner, granted by Act of Parliament in 
1696; the gift of some land by King William in 
1698; the grant of £19,500 in 1699, being the 
amount of fines paid by various merchants for 
smuggling; £600, the produce of a lottery in 
1699; the profits of the Market at Greenwich, 
granted by Henry, Earl of Romney, in 1700; the 
grant by the crown, in 1701, of the ground where 
the Market was formerly kept, and some edifices 
adjoining, in perpetuity; £6,472 is., the amount 
of the effects of Kid, the Pirate, given by Queen 
Anne, in 1705 ; the moiety (valued at £20,000) of 
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an estate bequeathed by Robert Osbolston, Esq., 
in 1707; and the profits of his unexpired lease 
of the North and South Foreland Lighthouses 
(since renewed for ninety-nine years to the 
Hospital) ; a grant of land in 1707 ; forfeited and 
unclaimed shares of prize-money, granted by Act 
of Parliament in 1708, and several subsequent 
Acts ; £6,000 per annum, granted by Queen Anne 
in 1710, out of a duty on coal, and continued for a 
long term by George I. ; the wages of the 
Chaplains of the Hospital, and the value of their 
provisions, &c, as Chaplains of Deptford and 
Woolwich Dockyards — an increase of salary hav- 
ing been given them in lieu thereof ; the amount 
of the half-pay of all the Officers of the Hospital 
— salaries being allowed in lieu thereof; 
£10,000 granted in 1728, and several subse- 
quent years, by Parliament ; the grant by the 
king, in 1730, of a small piece of land, with 
the crane, adjoining to the river; an estate 
given by Mr. Clapham, at Eltham, in 1730, consist- 
ing of several houses and warehouses, near 
London Bridge; and the forfeited estates of the 
Earl of Derwentwater, given by Act of Parliament 
* n x 735> deducting an annual rent-charge of £2,500 
to the Earl of Newburgh and his heirs male. 
Several contributions have also been made by 
private individuals among which may be noticed 
£10,000 Three per cent. Consols, and £2,600, both 

£ 
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anonymous benefactions; £i,no by Captain J. 
Furroyman; £500 by Captain J. Mathews; and 
£210, being part of a sum subscribed at Lloyd's 
Coffee-house, on account of an action fought 
October nth, 1797." 

The management of these funds, amounting to 
nearly £170,000 annually, was vested in certain 
commissioners, the number of whom varied from 
time to time. Complaints of great want of 
economy having arisen, as to the management of 
this prodigious income, led ultimately to the 
formation of a Commission of Enquiry, on whose 
recommendation, in 1865, an Act of Parliament 
was passed, by which improved arrangements 
were made as to the out-pensioners, and advanta- 
geous terms were offered to those inmates who 
were willing to retire from the institution, with a 
view to the closing of it as a home for sailors. 
Nearly a thousand of the 1,400 in-pensioners, at 
that time in the Hospital, elected to leave ; which 
fact led to the passing of a second act in 1869, by 
virtue of which, the next year Greenwich Hospital 
was no longer an asylum for seamen, although, by 
a certain clause in the Act it is provided that 
in case of war it can be again available for its 
original use. On the closing of the building, 
Greenwich lost one of those marks of notability by 
which it was known all over the world. 

After the pensioners left their old home the 
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Hospital remained empty for some time, until it 
was at last decided to make it the seat of a Royal 
Naval College. Accordingly King Charles's and 
Queen Mary's Buildings underwent radical in- 
ternal changes by way of providing class-rooms, 
lecture-rooms, dormitories, &c; and the chapel 
became the " College Chapel." 

In October, 1873, the college was opened " for 
the purpose of providing for the education of Naval 
Officers, of all ranks above midshipmen, in all 
branches of theoretical and scientific study bearing 
upon their profession." The funds necessary for 
the carrying on such an institution in an efficient 
manner are necessarily very great, but they have 
been voted, year by year, nem. con ; and no barrier 
of a financial kind has been put in the way of the 
Admiralty, to prevent it from the carrying out of its 
intention of giving to the executive officers of the 
navy generally, every possible advantage in respect 
to scientific education. To successfully accomp- 
lish this most laudable object, — the giving a 
thorough and abstruse insight into the scientific 
ideas and formulas, which the officers of our navy 
find of such vast importance to them, — there is a 
large staff of teachers, lecturers, and professors. 

The Museum. 
Queen Anne's Building, has been converted into 
a Naval Museum, open to the public, except on 
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Fridays and Sundays. In it, one can trace the 
gradual progress and development of naval archi- 
tecture and engineering, as models of vessels, and 
parts of vessels, have been gathered together from 
the Painted Hall, and almost all the principal 
naval stations in the country and abroad. The old 
pensioners, who were the quondam inmates of this 
building, donned each of the rooms with a dis- 
tinctive name, which they still retain, as the " Vic- 
tory," " Vanguard/' " Duke," " Restoration," &c. 
A collection of the relics of Sir John Franklin, and 
his party, which was presented to the Royal 
Hospital many years ago, now adorns a small 
room in the museum ; while the coat, worn by the 
Hero of the Nile, showing stains of blood and a 
bullet hole, still attracts an immense number of 
Nelson-worshippers. A valuable collection of 
sketches by Benjamin West adorns one of the 
rooms. 

The Painted Hall. 

The Painted Hall of to-day was originally 
erected for the dining-room of the pensioners. In 
1698, Sir Christopher Wren, submitted to the 
committee a plan for a large dining-hall, which, 
they having approved of, the necessary land was 
immediately allotted, and the work was prosecuted 
with such diligence, vigour, and despatch that the 
whole was completly roofed in, and a dome erected 
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by 1703 ; it is now called King William's Building. 
The hall is about 100 feet in length, fifty-six feet 
in width, and fifty feet in height, it is entered by a 
noble vestibule, open to one of the lofty cupolas, 
from which it receives a certain dim light. 
Although the room is quite light enough for the pur- 
pose for which it was originally designed, yet it is 
not sufficiently so for a picture gallery. Entering 
the hall by a short flight of steps the attention of the 
visitor is at once attracted to the ceiling. The 
painting of the hall, which is remarkably fine, was 
undertaken in 1708, by Sir James Thornhill. 

The entrance to the hall is through a vestibule, 
in the cupola of which is represented a compass, 
with its points duly bearing, while in the covings, 
in chiaro-oscuro, are the four winds with their 
different attributes. From this vestibule a flight of 
steps leads into the Saloon or Grand Hall, which 
is about 100 feet in length, fifty-six in width, and 
fifty in height, and is ornamented with a range of 
Corinthian pilasters standing on a basement, 
supporting a rich entablature above. In the frieze 
round the hall is the following inscription, " Pietas 
augusta ut habitent secur£ et public^ alantur qui 
publicae securitati invigil&runt, regia Grenovici, 
Mariae auspiciis, sublevandis nautis destinat a 
regnantibus Gulielmo et Marid, mdcxciv." The 
ceiling is magnificently painted in compartments ; 
in the centre is a large oval frame, supported by 
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eight gigantic figures of slaves, and within the oval 
are the portraits of King William and Queen 
Mary, the royal founders, seated on a throne 
and attended by the four cardinal virtues; over 
the Queen's head is Concord, and at her feet 
two doves, denoting concord and agreement ; 
Cupid is holding the King's sceptre, while he 
is presenting Peace, with the lamb and olive 
branch, and Liberty (represented by the Athenian 
Cap) to Europe, who, laying her crowns at his feet, 
receives the proffered gifts with grateful pleasure ; 
the King tramples Tyrrany under his feet, this is 
represented by a French personage with his 
leaden crown falling off, his chains, yoke, and iron 
sword broken to pieces ; also by a Cardinal's cap, 
triple crowned mitres, &c, tumbling down. Just 
beneath is Time bringing Truth to light, near to 
whom is Architecture attended with the little 
Genii of her art, holding, as her insignia, a drawing 
of part of the Hospital with the cupola, which she 
is pointing to the Royal Founders. Beneath her 
are Wisdom and Heroic Virtue, (represented by 
Pallas and Hercules) destroying Ambition, Envy, 
Covetousness, Detraction, Calumny, and other 
vices, which seem to fall to Earth, the place of 
their more natural abode. Over the royal canopy 
is Apollo in his golden chariot drawn by four white 
horses, attended by the Horae, and morning dews 
falling before him, going his course through the 
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twelve signs of the Zodiac: and from him the 
whole ceiling is enlightened. 

Each end of the ceiling is raised in perspective, 
with a balustrade and elliptic arches, supported 
by groups of stone figures which form a gallery of 
the whole breadth of the Hall, in the centre of 
which gallery, going into the Upper Hall, is seen 
— as though on the stocks — the tafferil of the 
" Blenheim " man-of-war, with all her galleries 
and port-holes open ; Victory is flying towards 
her with the spoils taken from the enemy. Before 
this vessel is a figure representing the City of 
London, with the arms, sword, and cap of Main- 
tenance, supported by Thame and Isis, with 
other small rivers offering up their treasures to 
her. In close proximity to the ship are the Arts 
and Sciences that relate to navigation ; also hard 
by, can be seen Archimedes and many old philo- 
sophers consulting the compass. 

In the centre of the opposite gallery is the stern 
of a beautiful galley, filled with Spanish trophies : 
underneath are the Humber, Severn, and other 
rivers. At the north end of the gallery is the 
famous Tycho Brahe, a noble Danish knight, 
while near him is Copernicus with his Pytha- 
gorean system in his hand. At the south end are 
portraits of Mr. Flamsteed, and his disciple, 
Mr. Thomas Weston. In Mr. Flamsteed's hand 
is a large scroll of paper, on which is drawn the 
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great eclipse of the sun which happened in 1715 ; 
near him is an old man, with a pendulum, counting 
the seconds of time as Mr. Flamsteed makes his 
observations on the descent of the moon on the 
Severn, which, at certain times, forms such a roll 
of the tides, called the Eagre, very dangerous to 
shipping. This is also expressed by rivers tumbling 
down, by the moon's influence, into the Severn. 
All the great rivers, at each end of the Hall, have 
their product of fish issuing out of their vases. In 
the four angles of the ceiling, are the four elements, 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, represented by 
Cybele, Juno, Jupiter and Neptune, who are 
accompanied by their lesser deities, namely, the 
Fauni, Iris, Vulcan, and Amphitrite, with all 
their proper attributes. At one end of the oval is 
a large figure of Fame, descending, riding on the 
winds, and sounding forth the praises of the Royal 
Founders. 

A flight of steps leads from this Saloon into the 
Upper Hall, the ceiling and sides of which are 
adorned with various paintings. In the centre of 
the ceiling is represented Queen Anne and Prince 
George of Denmark, accompanied by various 
emblematical figures. In the four corners are the 
arms of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
between which are to be seen the four quarters of 
the world, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, with 
the emblems and productions of each. To the left, 
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on entering, is a painting in basso-relievo, repre- 
senting the landing of the Prince of Orange, 
afterwards King William III. To the right, over 
the chimney-piece, is the landing of King George 
I. at Greenwich ; while, at the farther end of the 
Hall, immediately opposite the entrance, are 
painted the portraits of that sovereign and his 
family, surrounded with many emblematical 
figures, amongst which, Sir James Thornhill, the 
painter, has introduced his own portrait. On the 
right and left of the Entrance are allegorical 
paintings, representing the Public Weal and 
Public Safety. 

The painting of this magnificent Hall was 
executed by Sir James Thornhill, who commenced 
it 1708, and completed it in 1727. He received 
for his work the sum of ,£6,685, being paid at the 
rate of £3 per yard for the ceiling, and £1 per 
yard for the walls ! 

The Chapel. 

It has been already mentioned that the old 
Chapel was destroyed by fire in 1779. It was, 
however, soon rebuilt, and was opened for divine 
service September 20th, 1789. It will rank with 
almost any place of worship in the kingdom for the 
beauty and taste of its decorations. It is erected 
in the Grecian style of architecture, from the 
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designs of James Stuart, Esq., the celebrated 
publisher of the " Antiquities of Athens." 

Immediately before the entrance of the chapel is 
an octangular vestibule, in which are four niches, 
containing the statues of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
and Meekness, from designs by West. From this 
vestibule a flight of fourteen steps leads into the 
Chapel, the portal of which is perhaps without 
parallel in this or any other country. The portal 
consists of an architrave, frieze, and cornice of 
statuary marble ; the frieze consists of the figures 
of two angels with festoons, supporting the 
Sacred Writings. The great folding-doors are of 
mahogany: the jambs are in one piece, twelve 
feet high, beautifully sculptured. 

The Chapel which is in feet long, and fifty-two 
feet broad, contains upwards of 1,000 sittings. 

Within the entrance is a portico of six fluted 
marble columns, fifteen feet high, with capital and 
bases of the Ionic order after Greek models. The 
columns, which are crowned with an entablature 
and balustrade, support a gallery in which is a 
very fine organ. On the tablet in front of the 
gallery is a basso-relievo, representing angels 
sounding the harp, while on the pedestals on each 
side are ornaments consisting of various instru- 
ments of music. 

On each side of the organ gallery are four grand 
columns, with shafts of scagliola, in imitation of 
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Sienna marble, with capitals and bases of statuary 
marble ; at the opposite end of the Chapel are four 
others of the like description, supporting the 
arched ceiling of the roof. These columns are of 
the Corinthian order, and, exclusive of the pedes- 
tals, are 28 feet in height. 

On the sides of the Chapel, between the upper 
and lower range of windows, are two galleries,, 
underneath which, and the cantilivers which sup- 
port them, are ranges of fluted pilasters. The 
cantilivers are decorated with marine ornaments, 
festoons, &c, and the pedestals of the balustrade 
in the front of the galleries, with tridents and 
wreaths. The tablets in the middle of each balus- 
trade contain the Hospital arms, and the frieze 
below is carved with foliage. Over the lower 
range of windows are paintings in chiaro-oscuro,. 
representing some of the principal events in the 
life of our Saviour. 

Above the galleries is a richly carved stone 
fascia, on which stands a range of pilasters of 
Composite Order, the shafts being of scagliola, 
corresponding with those of the eight great 
columns before-mentioned, and, with them,, 
supporting the epistylium, which surrounds 
the whole Chapel; this epistylium is enriched 
with angels, bearing festoons of oak leaves, 
dolphins, shells, and other ornaments. Between 
the upper pilasters are recesses in which are- 
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painted, in chiaro-oscuro, the Apostles and 
Evangelists. 

At each end of the galleries are concave recesses, 
the coves of which are ornamented with coffers 
and flowers carved in stone ; in these recesses are 
the doors of entrance to the galleries, decorated 
with enriched pilasters and entablatures, and a 
group of ornaments consisting of wreaths of laurel, 
and tridents. Above the doors are circular 
recesses containing paintings, in chiaro-oscuro, of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Moses, and David. 

The communion-table is a semi-oval slab of 
statuary marble, nearly eight feet long, supported 
by six cherubim, standing on a white marble step 
of the same dimensions as the table ; the ascent 
to it is by three steps of black marble, on which is 
fixed an ornamental railing, representing festoons 
of ears of corn, and vine leaves. 

Above the table is a painting by West, in a 
superb carved and gilt frame, representing the 
" Preservation of St. Paul from Shipwreck on the 
Island of Melita." This picture, which is 25 feet 
in height, and 14 feet in width, consists of three 
principal groups ; the first (the lower) of which 
represents the mariners and prisoners bringing on 
shore the various articles preserved from the 
wreck; in the centre, which is the principal 
group, is St. Paul, shaking into the fire the viper 
that had fastened on his hand ; the figures above 
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these form the third group, and represent the hos- 
pitable islanders lowering down fuel and other 
necessaries for the sufferers. The sea and wreck 
appear in the distance, and combine to form a scene 
which, to seafaring men especially, is very im- 
pressive. In the arch above this picture are 
angels of statuary marble ; on the one side, one 
bearing the Cross ; on the other side, one bearing 
the emblems of the Eucharist. In the segment 
between the cornice and the ceiling is a painting, 
in chiaro-oscuro, of the Ascension ; this forms the 
last of a series of paintings of the life of our 
Saviour which surround the Chapel. 

The pulpit, which is circular, is supported by six 
flufed columns of lime-tree, with an entablature, 
richly carved, of the same material. In the six 
inter-columns are alto-relievos of the following 
subjects, taken from the Acts of the Apostles : — 
the Conversion of St. Paul, Cornelius' Vision, 
Elymas struck blind, St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
and St. Paul pleading before Felix. 

The reader's desk, which is square, has columns 
at the four corners, with entablature, corresponding 
with the pulpit; in the four inter-columns are 
alto-relievos of the prophets Daniel, Micah > 
Zechariah, and Malachi. 

The Burial Ground. 
A piece of ground 660 feet in length, by 132 feet 
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in breadth, lying on the east side of the park, was 
given by Prince George of Denmark, to the 
Hospital, for a burial ground. Another parcel of 
ground, containing about two acres and a half, 
was appropriated for the same purpose in 1749, 
when a mausoleum was built, in which was placed 
amongst other memorials, one to Mr. Pierce 
Welsh, the inscription on which was : " Here lies 
the body of Mr. Pierce Welsh, Lieutenant of his 
Majesty's ship ' Salisbury; * in the year 1703, on 
the 10th of April, they engaged a part of the 
Dunkirk Squadron, in which he lost his lower jaw 
and part of tongue, by a musket ball, after which 
he lived six years, four months, and twelve days, 
by liquids only. He was the first Lieutenant of the 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich, and died the 22nd 
of August, 1709, aged fifty-nine years." 

This burial ground has long ceased to be used. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SEAMEN'S HOSPITAL. 




£0 the west of King William's building is 
a large, commodious brick structure of 
two storys, originally "the Infirmary " 
for the old pensioners, but now known 
as " The Seamen's Hospital," or " The 
Dreadnought. " When the buildings 
referred to in the preceding chapter were 
appropriated by Government as a Royal 
Naval College, this, the quondam Infirmary, was 
assigned to the Hospital in place of the old ship 
the "Dreadnought." 

The history of the Hospital is rather interesting. 
In the winter of 1817, owing, partly to the term- 
ination of those wars, which had employed such 
large numbers of sailors, and partly to the excep- 
tionally severe winter which had prevented ships 
from putting out of port so frequently as usual, 
London, and England, were over-run with sailors, 
out of health and out of employment. In order 
to adminster relief to these men, representatives 
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and members of that class to which the community 
owed its wealth and safety, aye, its very life, a 
subscription list was started, and the fund raised 
by the " people of England" was adminstered by 
a committee, which comprised, among others, 
Alexander Baring, Sir John Lubbock, William 
Wilberforce, the Earl of Liverpool, and William 
Williams, (the head of the large and well-known 
banking firm, now Messrs. Williams, Deacon 
and Co.). Preliminary arrangements having been 
made, a public meeting was held, on the 8th of 
March, 1821, at the "London Tavern," when the 
foundation of the present " Seamen's Hospital 
Society," was laid. The then government made a 
grant of an old fifty-gun line-of-battle ship, the 
" Grampus," and she was moored off Deptford 
Creek. 

The committee duly submitted to the public 
their report of the number of persons medically 
treated at the Hospital during the first year of its 
working ; the number was 413. Compare it with 
the figures of later date, and note the gigantic 
growth and marvellous development of the Insti- 
tution. In 1869, the last year afloat, the in- 
patients were 1,892, out-patients 1,030, total 
2,922; while, in 1881, there were 2,171 in- 
patients, and 4,961 out-patients, together, making 
the large total of 7,132. 

The " Grampus " was soon found to be insuffi- 
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cient for the increasing demand for space ; the 
Lords of the Admiralty accordingly exchanged her 
for the " Dreadnought," an old three-decked man- 
of-war. In June, 1831, a "sale of fancy articles 
was held in the Hanover Square Rooms on behalf 
of this floating hospital, and Queen Adelaide not 
only attended, and contributed largely, but 
actually worked some of the things sold at the 
stalls. The sale was continued at the Painted 
Hall, and, together, a net sum of upwards of 
^3,250 was cleared." 

In 1870, the old "Dreadnought" disappeared, 
the patients being removed to the Infirmary of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

The many visitors who periodically take their 
trip down the river "for a bit of a blow," will 
find many objects to attract and please them, but 
the old " Dreadnought," which for years stood off 
Greenwich, has gone for ever, and the old vessel 
which told the people of to-day in what kind of 
ships their ancestors had to fight, has vacated 
the spot which it tenanted for upwards of forty 
years. 

The Hospital, essentially catholic in its spirit, 
is, as its name implies, open to seamen of All 
Nations. Representatives from almost all the 
European Nations, North and South America, the 
East and West Indies, Africa, New South Wales, 

F 
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China, New Zealand, the South Sea Islands, and 
other places, have, from time to time, found 
medical aid, careful attention, and kindly assistance 
within its walls. 

It seems somewhat strange that this, which is 
all but a National Institution, should be almost 
entirely dependent upon the charity of the kindly- 
disposed public. Such is, however, the case ; and 
more, situated at Greenwich, it seems in many 
parts of the country to be looked upon as a purely 
local hospital, and not as one which is general, 
open, national. No order for admission is required, 
but the patient receives all the relief, which the 
most modern medical science, surgical skill, and 
excellent, kindly nursing, can apply to his parti- 
cular case ; and, when he rises from his bed of 
sickness, he is fed and, if necessary, clothed, till 
he can get a ship. 

What can be more catholic ? Nothing ; and 
yet the knowledge of the objects of this noble 
institution, nay more, its very existence, is 
unknown to many who dwell in the midst of 
that great city, whose wealth and influence — 
owing, in a certain measure, to the exertions of 
the poor fellows who have lain on their sick beds 
at Greenwich — stands unrivalled and unequalled 
in the world. Surely all charitable persons, all 
patriotic persons, all Christian persons, if they but 
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know of the Seamen's Hospital, will, by their 
donations and subscriptions, enable it to carry on 
its grand, extensive, and humane work of min- 
imising human suffering, and endeavouring to 
make pain and sorrow give precedence to health 
and happiness. 




CHAPTER VI. 




THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

SHE Royal Naval School, minus its many 
I addenda, was the quondam " Queen's 
gv House." This building, commenced by 
Anne of Denmark, and finished by Hen- 
rietta Maria, in 1635, forms the centre of 
? the present group, and contains apartments 
j for the principal officers connected with the 
School. The Naval Asylum, which had 
been removed from Paddington to Greenwich, 
in 1807, where it was carried on as a separate 
establishment, was, in 1821, connected with this 
School, and incorporated with the Royal Hospital. 
The wings are united to the central building by a 
colonnade 180 feet long. 

In 1807 an Act of Parliament was passed, by 
which it was enacted that the Queen's House, 
which had been used as the Ranger's Lodge, and 
called Pelham House, should be appropriated to 
the use of the Royal Naval Asylum. This Lodge 
was ceded to the Commissioners " on the payment 
°f £7*875 to the Princess of Wales, for her life 
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interest therein as Ranger of Greenwich Park," * 
and thenceforward it became the nucleus of various 
buildings erected for the improvement of the 
physical and mental condition of the lads. At a 
comparatively recent date there have been added 
magnificent swimming baths, a gymnasium-room, 
and extensive workshops furnished with all the 
most modern appliances. The lads are well cared 
for, and are always noted for their rapid and perfect 
obedience to the orders of those in authority* 
They drill so as completely to eclipse all the 
volunteer corps in the vicinity, and to put to 
shame many of 'the regulars.' Under the able 
management of Captain Burney, R.N., the School 
has attained a very high state of efficiency ; it is 
surpassed by none, equalled by few. 

By the original charter of the Royal Hospital, 
provision was to be made for "the maintenance 
and education of the children of seamen happening 
to be slain or disabled in the service of the navy," 
in consequence of which, in the year 171 2, a school 
was established at Greenwich for the education of 
boys and girls, the only qualification needed being 
that they were " the children of pensioners or other 
poor seamen." As the revenue of the Hospital 
increased, so the number of the children was 
augmented from 10 in 171 2, to 200, in 1803. In 

* Richardson, p. 63. 
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the year 1821, (as mentioned above), the Royal 
Naval Asylum, then educating about 900 boys and 
girls, was incorporated with these schools. After 
the lapse of some time the stringent regulations as 
to the children being the bona fide offspring of pen- 
sioners or poor seamen, were gradually relaxed, and 
the sons of officers were admitted. On an investi- 
gation made by a committee in 187 1, it was found 
that both the nature and the cost of the education, 
as also the class of children attending the schools, 
were altogether foreign to the original intention 
of their founder. A radical change was at once 
made, with the result, that lads are now admitted 
at the age of 10, and their instruction is regulated 
and arranged with the supposition that, if physi- 
cally competent, they will ultimately enter the 
Royal Navy. The number of boys under instruc- 
tion is about 1,000, and besides the ordinary 
elementary education given in the public schools 
of the day, they receive lessons in seamanship, 
navigation, &c, as well as practical instruction in 
all kinds of industrial pursuits, such as cooking, 
tailoring, carpentering, washing, ironing, &c. 

In the centre of the extensive grounds which 
surround the School stands a full-sized model ship, 
on which the lads are taught by ocular demon- 
stration the many " causes faciendi " connected 
with the ropes and spars, about which they have 
previously received theoretical instruction. 



CHAPTER VII. 

the park and royal observatory. 

The Park. 

jjjERHAPS the one thing by which Green- 
wich is most widely known is the 
magnificent park which it contains, 
which has such a charming variety of 
scenery. Few parks in the country sur- 
pass it for beauty ; none for the historical 
associations connected with it. 

On a hill, 214 feet above the level of the sea, 
towers the Royal Observatory, with its rambling 
brick buildings — which, though looking of com- 
paratively recent date, yet embodies the original 
structure erected in 1675 — in which the Astronomer 
Royal and his staff keep a constant, never-flagging, 
watch upon the heavens ; below, beyond the 
undulating plain, stand out, clear and distinct, the 
noble buildings of the the Royal Naval School and 
Royal Naval College — the quondam residence of 
many of our English sovereigns. The Park adjoin- 
ing the palace afforded a pleasing resort to its 
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inmates, and many and varied have been the 
scenes of which it has been the silent witness. 

Tradition tells us that " Henry VIIL, in the 
seventh year of his reign, on a fine May-day 
morning, with Queen Katharine, his wife, accom- 
panied by many lords and ladies, rode a-Maying 
from Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter's 
Hill ;" * in all probability their route was through 
the park. From " Evelyn's Diary " we find that 
the noble avenue of chestnuts and elms, date their 
origin from the year 1664, for he thus writes, 
(March 4, 1664), "This Spring, I planted the 
Home-field, and West-field about Sayes Court 
with elmes, being the same yeare that the elmes 
were planted by His Majesty in Greenwich Park/' 

Many of the trees are of prodigious girth, and 
most of them of considerable beauty. The old 
tree, under which, it is said, Henry VI II. danced 
with Anne Boleyn, is still standing, though it is 
quite dead, and only prevented from falling by the 
ivy and other parasites which almost completely 
envelop it. The park, no doubt, was frequently 
the scene of much life and excitement during the 
royal days of Greenwich. In Chapter I. we 
mentioned that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
review of the " men of London " was held on the 
lawn which now fronts the Naval School ; while, 

* " Old and New London," vol. vi., p. 206. 
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on the same place, tents were afterwards erected 
for a great banquet given to the leading officers 
and courtiers. Though the park two hundred 
years ago was doubtless a " right bonnie place," 
yet there was none of that beauty which is now 
afforded by the avetiues of handsome trees, most 
of which are in the full pride of their glory. 

On bank holiday, when the holiday seekers 
wend their way to Greenwich with the firm 
assurance that there they will be able to spend a 
pleasant day, a full quota of them make at once 
for the park, and, while many wander here and 
there, picnic on the lawns, or gaze with surprise 
and wonder at the magnetic clock of the Royal 
Observatory, most of them, perhaps, amuse them- 
selves by climbing, or, rather trying to climb (for 
all do not succeed in reaching the summit) One 
Tree Hill, as it is called, which, owing to a pecu- 
liarity of its geological formation, is composed 
principally of loose pebbles. 

The view from the top of One Tree Hill, 
certainly equals, even if it does not surpass, the 
magnificent view which can be obtained at the top 
of the Observatory Hill, which has already been 
described. 

The Observatory. 

The Observatory stands on the spot once 
occupied by the tower built by Humphrey, Duke 
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of Gloucester, and re-built by Henry VIII. This 
tower sometimes afforded a pleasant dwelling 
place for some of the younger branches of the 
Royal Family; sometimes, a prison; sometimes, 
a place of defence. Mary of York, fifth daughter 
of Edward IV, who was betrothed to the King of 
Denmark, died here in 1482. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, it was called Mirefleur, and in 
it the Earl of Leicester was imprisoned, when he 
had incurred the displeasure of the Queen, by his 
marriage with the Countess of Essex. Henry 
Hov/ard, the learned Earl of Northampton, and 
founder of Norfolk College, in this parish, had a 
grant from James I. of the castle in Greenwich 
Park, which he enlarged and beautified. Here too 
in 1633, Elizabeth, Countess of Suffolk, died* 
This castle was then accounted a place of some 
strength and consequence ; for when the Parlia- 
ment thought proper to secure for their use the 
several forts and places of strength on each side 
the River Thames, they passed an ordinance, 
November 15th, 1642, for referring to the Com- 
mittee for the Militia in London, to take proper 
course for securing this Castle with the block- 
houses of Gravesend and Blackheath.* 

In 1675, Charles II. pulled down the old tower 
and founded on its site a Royal Observatory. 

* Scob. Acts, p. 63. 
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The foundation owed its origin to the following 
circumstance, Monsieur de Pierre, a Frenchman, 
coming to London in 1675, applied for a reward 
to King Charles II. for having discovered a 
method of finding the longitude by the moon's 
distancefrom a star. A commission being appointed 
to investigate his pretensions, Mr. Flamsteed, one 
of the conmissioners, furnished him with certain 
data of observation, and from them, required him to 
calculate the longitude of a certain given place. As 
he was unable to do this, he asserted that the data 
were incorrect ; Mr. Flamsteed contended that they 
were true, but admitted that for want of more 
exact tables of the moon, and more correct places 
of the fixed stars, than Tycho's observations (made 
with the naked eye) afforded, nothing certain 
could be deduced. The king, hearing this, 
declared that his pilots and sailors should no 
longer be in want of such assistance, and accord- 
ingly resolved on founding an Observatory for the 
purpose of ascertaining the motions of the moon, 
and the exact positions of the fixed stars, as a 
means of discovering the great desideratum, the 
longitude at sea ; and Mr. Flamsteed, on the re- 
commendation of Sir Jonas Moor, was appointed 
Astronomer Royal. Several places were suggested 
as eligible sites, amongst which was Hyde Park, 
and the Polemical College of Chelsea (now the 
Hospital), the latter of which was approved of. 
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Sir Christopher Wren, however, having suggested 
Greenwich Castle, that situation was at once pre- 
ferred. The king granted towards the building, 
the sum of ^500 as well as some bricks from 
Tilbury Fort, and the materials of the castle which 
was to be pulled down. 

The foundation was laid August 10th, 1675. In 
the month of August in the next year, Mr. 
Flamsteed was put in possession of the Observa- 
tory, which, from him has acquired the name of 
Flamsteed House. In the September of the same 
year he began to make observations with a sextant 
of six feet radius, contrived by himself, and such 
other instruments as were then known. He was 
one of the first persons who used telescopic sight. 
He died December 31st, 1719, having held the 
office, for which he was admirably fitted, and 
which he so efficiently filled, for forty-three years. 

He was succeeded by Dr. Halley, also an 
astronomer of great eminence, who, finding on his 
appointment that the Observatory was destitute 
both of instruments and furniture,* forthwith 
furnished it afresh, and fixed a transit instrument. 
A mural quadrant, by Graham, of eight feet radius, 
was put up at the public expense in 1725. Dr. 
Halley's observations were directed principally to 

* Mr. Flamsteed's instruments were removed by his 
executors as his personal property. — Richardson, 
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the motions of the moon. He died at the Obser- 
vatory in 1742, at the advanced age of eighty-five, 
and was buried at Lee. 

His successor was Dr. Bradley, who has justly 
been ranked as one of the first astronomers of 
his age. During his term of office many valu- 
able additions were made to the instruments 
at the Observatory, comprising, amongst other 
things, a new mural brass quadrant of eight 
feet radius ; a transit instrument of eight feet 
length; an astronomical clock; and a New- 
tonian reflecting telescope of six feet focal length. 
At his decease, on 18th July, 1762, ^Nathaniel 
Bliss, M.A.; for two years occupied the office of 
Astronomer Royal. Nevil Maskelyne, D.D., was 
appointed his successor, in whose time, also, 
several additions were made to the instruments, 
and in 1767 His Majesty King George III. issued 
an order that the observations made at Greenwich 
should be published annually, under the super- 
vision of the Royal Society. 

The Board of Visitors attend the Observatory 
annually, the first Saturday in June, when a 
Report of the year's proceedings is read to them 
by the Astronomer. 

Dr. Maskelyne was succeeded in 181 1 by John 
Pond, Esq., F.R.S., who, in his turn, gave place 
to Sir George Biddell Airy, LL.D., K.C.B., in the 
year 1835. This latter gentleman, whose talents 
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are of the highest order, distinguished himself 
while in office by introducing new instruments, 
and new modes of calculation and publication, by 
which the value of the Observatory to science is 
considerably increased. It is not our province 
in this little history to describe in detail the 
transit circle, altazimuth, the reflex zenith tube, 
the water-telescope, and the large, first-class 
equatorial, erected from Mr. Airy's plans and 
under his supervision ; it is sufficient to say that 
the latter, at the time of its erection, was the 
most magnificent instrument of its kind in the 
world. To the same gentleman is due the inven- 
tion of a double image micrometer, which has 
been found extremely valuable both for its accuracy 
and its convenience. His many discoveries, his 
valuable corrections and modifications of received 
astronomical formulae, together with his untiring 
zeal in spreading the knowledge of the science of 
the heavens, have combined to make Sir George 
Airy the first astronomer of his time. On his 
retiring from his arduous duties, in 1881, he was 
succeeded by W. H. M. Christie, Esq., the present 
Astronomer Royal. 

Many of the instruments in use in the Obser- 
vatory are of the most exquisite workmanship, and 
so delicate withal, that but an unusual vibration of 
the earth will disarrange them. 

The magnetic ball on the eastern turret of the 
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building rises half way up a pole, on which it is 
fixed, at five minutes before one ; at two minutes 
before the hour it is raised to the top ; and at one 
o'clock precisely it drops. By means of an electric 
current from the Observatory, clocks in the metro- 
polis and the country are synchronised. 






CHAPTER VIII. 

ST. ALPHEGE CHURCH. 

HE old church of St. Alphege has been 
already mentioned in a previous chapter. 
Having become in a very ruinous con- 
a « dition by length of time, the roof fell in on 
r N the 28th of November, 1710, about midnight. 
o[ The inhabitants petitioned the House of 
Commons for a grant towards the re-building of 
it ; in consequence of which petition, it was pro- 
vided that one of the 50 new churches, then about 
to be erected in London and its suburbs, should be 
in the Parish of Greenwich. John James was the 
architect ; it was consecrated in 1718. The church 
is a handsome stone structure ; at the west end is 
a square tower, over which is a cupola, supported 
by Corinthian pillars, and over that a small spire. 
The inside is fitted up in the Grecian style, and 
originally was pewed with oak. In 1870 the old- 
fashioned square pews were converted into open 
sittings, which give a much lighter appearance to 
the Church, and, as it were, present more vividly 
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to the eye — and thus enable it to recognize and 
thoroughly appreciate, — the beautifully carved and 
highly polished oak work of the pulpit and gal- 
leries. The decorations of the altar recess are 
ascribed to Sir James Thornhill. The painted 
glass window at the east end of the church, owing 
to the brightness and beauty of the colours, is 
considered one of the finest in the county. 

Till within the last few years, several paintings 
adorned the walls ; on the north wall hung a 
painting on wood, representing a monumental 
effigy of Queen Elizabeth beneath a canopy sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns. Underneath was 
this distich : — 

" Olim parva fuit Grenovicum villa, sed ortu 
Virginis Augustae, clarior urbe micat." 

On the south wall was a painting of Charles I. 
at his devotions; while the portraits of Queen 
Anne, and George I. occupied positions on the 
east wall. These pictures after a lapse of time 
becoming dingy and faded, were stowed away as 
lumber in the organ-loft of the church, and 
ultimately were sold by the Churchwardens. The 
portrait of Queen Anne became the property of 
the Painted Hall, in Greenwich Hospital, for the 
sum of ;£io ; the permission of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty having been obtained 
to pay that sum for it. The portraits of Queen 

G 
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Elizabeth, Charles I., and George I. were sold to 
a general dealer living at New Cross, for £zo 15s. 
who subsequently transferred them, at a profit of 
fifty shillings, to a picture dealer in New Bond 
Street, by whom they were restored. The portrait 
of George represents the king in full coronation 
costume; the front of the heavy ermine robe 
being thrown back, reveals a nice close-fitting 
dress, while from the shoulders hangs a massive 
chain, from which is suspended the prancing horse 
of Hanover. On the table beside His Majesty 
are the crown and sceptre, while the king grasps 
in his hand the orb of sovereignty. In the back- 
ground is a view of Westminster Abbey. The 
value of this picture is now said to be more than 
£500. The portrait, ten feet square, of Charles I. 
is supposed to be the work of Sir Peter Lely, and 
is believed to be even more valuable than that of 
George I.* 

In the old church was a portrait of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, on stained glass, and many 
other monuments and brasses, among which may 
be noted that of Clement Adams, " Master of the 
children of the chapel," who died 1516. It was 
said in his epitaph that he was seventy years of 
age and his wife fifteen years younger. If Strype 
has given the date of her death accurately (1588) 

* Old and New London, vol. 6. 
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she must have lived to the age of 127 years. 
Another of the monuments was in memory of 
Richard Bower, "gentleman of the chapel and 
master of the children" to Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth; he died in 
1561. Thomas Tallys, musician in the chapel in 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, who composed a 
great deal of church music, and was considered 
the father of the collegiate style, died in 1585. 
His epitaph on a brass plate, situate in the 
chancel in front of the rails, and inscribed in black 
letters, was as follows, 

" Enterred here doth ly a worthy wyght, 
Who for long tyme in musick bore the bell 
His name to show was Thomas Tallys hyght 
In honest vertuous life he did excell. 
He served long tyme in chappell with grete prayse, 
Fower sovereynes reygnes (a thing not often seen), 
I mean Kyng Henry and Prynce Edward's dayes, 
Quene Mary, and Elizabeth our Quene. 
He maryed was, though children he had none, 
And lyved in love full thre and thirty yeres 
With loyal spouse, whos name yclypt was Jone, 
Who here entombd him company now bears. 
As he did lyve, so also did he dy, 
In myld and gayet sort (O ! happy man ;) 
To God ful oft for mercy did he cry, 
Wherefore he lyves, let death do what he can." * 



* Lyson's Environs. 
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To many perhaps it will afford some little 
pleasure to read some 

Extracts from the Register. 

" S r - James Sandalen buried, June 7, 16 18." 

" Francis North, son of Samuel North (being born without 
arms, his hands growing out of his shoulders), baptized 
July 4, 1619." 

" Robert, son of Sr. Robert Varne, Knt., baptized Aug. i7> 
1622." 

" S r - Henry Harley and Brilliana Conway, married July 16, 
1623." 

" Humphrey, son of S r - Humphrey Paiton, baptized March 
25, 1624." 

" Elizabeth, daughter of S r - Leonard Boswell, baptized 
Sept. 14, 1624." 

" Lady Barbara Ruthven, buried Dec. 29, 1625." ^ 

" George, son of S r - William Sherwood, baptized May 27, 
1626." 

"Elizabeth, daughter of S r - Matthew Myntts, baptized 
Dec. 23, 163 1 ; another Elizabeth, Feb. 18, 1632-3 ; John, 
July 16, 1634 ; (buried Sept. 5) ; Margaret, baptized Jan. 12, 
1635-6." 

" The Countess of Carrick (Elizabeth Stewart,), buried 
Jan. 31, 1645-6." 

* The Lady Anne Bunkley, buried Oct 17, 1649." 

" S r - Peter Richards, buried March 1, 1653-4." 

" S r - Patrick Abercromby, buried in the chancel, Mar. 15, 
1655-6." 

"The Lady Alice Thornhill, buried Aug. 14, 1658." 

" The Lady Elizabeth Manfell, buried Nov. 19, 1658." 
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We will conclude the list with the entry of the 
burial of two noted personages. 

" Major-General James Wolfe, buried Nov. 20, 1759." 
" Lavinia, Duchess of Bolton, buried Feb. 3, 1760." 

The former, the son of Colonel Edward Wolfe, 
was born at Westerham, Kent, 1727, and is better 
known as "the hero of Quebec," which town 
he took from the French, after a most obstinate 
and bloody resistance, in the year 1759. He died 
at the very moment of victory, and his body was 
placed in the vault under St. Alphege Church, 
where the remains of his father, Lieut. -Gen. 
Edward Wolfe, had been laid, on the 2nd of April, 
of the same year. There is no memorial for him 
at Greenwich ; but a cenotaph has been erected 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey, at the 
public expense, and there is another at Westerham* 
on which this is the inscription : — 

" James, son of Colonel Edward Wolfe and Henrietta his 
wife, was born in this Parish, and died in America, Sept. 13, 
1759, conqueror of Quebec." 

" While George in sorrow bows his laurePd head, 
And bids the artist grace the soldier dead ; 
We raise no sculptured trophy to thy name, 
Brave youth ! the fairest in the lists of fame ; 
Proud of thy birth, we boast th' auspicious year ; 
Struck with thy fall, we shed the general tear ; 
With humble grief inscribe our artless stone, 
And with thy matchless honors date our own." 
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Lavinia, Duchess of Bolton, was the very life 
of the favourite burletta of the Beggars' Opera. 
Its success was marvellous, it being acted more 
than sixty nights the first season. The part of 
Polly was performed by Lavinia Fenton, a young 
actress, whose impersonation of that character 
was so excellent that it was a matter of question 
whether the opera itself, or Polly Peachem, attracted 
the most applause and enjoyed the greatest share 
of popularity. Her lovers were of course very 
numerous; she decided in favour of the Duke of 
Bolton, who, to the great loss of the public, 
took her from the stage, to which she never re- 
turned. 

Of late years St. Alphege was noted as the 
church at which the Rev. Canon Miller officiated. 
During the time that he held the position of Vicar 
of Greenwich, the congregations of this church and 
St. Mary's were immense. He was a very fine 
preacher, but was perhaps better known, through- 
out the county, for his exceptionally magnificent 
way of reading the Scriptures. In this depart- 
ment of clerical work he was equal to any, and 
vastly superior to the majority. Anyone who 
happened to hear him, in his peculiarly solemn 
and impressive style, read through the Burial 
Service, would for years afterwards have the 
occasion always before their minds. Plain-spoken 
to a degree, he feared or favoured none, but simply 
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and truthfully, though with great power, delivered 
the Message with which he was charged. He 
will long be remembered as the man through 
whose instrumentality Hospital Sunday was intro- 
duced into London. He died in 1880. 

The present Vicar is the Rev. Brooke Lambert, 
M.A., B.C.L. 





CHAPTER IX. 

other churches. 
St. Mary's Church. 

T. Mary's Church adjoins the principal 
^§JJj) entrance to the park from the town. It 
is frequently termed the " new church/' 
-, m to distinguish it from St. Alphege, or 

<p " the old church." This elegant and 
J pleasing edifice may be regarded as one of 
the best specimens of the adaptation of Grecian 
architecture to the purposes of a Church. The build- 
ing, including the tower and portico, is constructed 
of Suffolk brick, with dressings of Bath stone. 
The west front is ornamented with a handsome 
tetra-style portico of the Ionian Ionic order, raised 
on a flight of steps, and covered with a pediment. 
In the main building behind the portico are three 
entrances ; the principal, which is in the middle, 
is crowned with an entablature, in which is 
inserted a square slab or tablet bearing a Calvary 
Cross in relief. Immediately over the doorway is 
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seen a composition of two Sculptures, representing 
the two tables of the Law borne by an angel. The 
tower, rising behind the centre of the portico, is 
made into two stories, square in plan, and com- 
posed of a plinth and superstructure. 

The interior of the building is remarkable for 
the tasteful manner in which it is decorated, and 
the pleasant harmonious blending of colours. The 
body of the Church is calculated to impress the 
spectator with ideas and feelings appropriate to 
the sacred and august character of the edifice, and 
forms a splendid exception to the generality of 
buildings formed on the same plan.* Over the 
altar is a beautiful picture of " Christ giving Sight 
to the Blind"; which was painted by Richter, and 
presented to the Church by the British Institution. 
Above the picture is the following inscription : — 

" Ut in nomine Jesu omne genu flectatur 
Coelestium terrestrium et infernorum." 

PhilippianS) Ch. II. v. 10. 

This was the favourite church of the late Canon 
Miller; again and again has he thundered forth, 
with his accustomed energy and determination, to 
a congregation so great that sufficient sitting ac- 
commodation could not be provided. The fact that 
" the Doctor'* was going to preach, was more than 

* Gentleman 1 s Magazine ', Nov., 1829, Vol. 99, p. 396. 
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enough to draw persons to St. Mary's long before 
the service commenced ; and of his sermons, 
which frequently occupied more than an hour in 
delivery, his hearers never seemed to tire. 

The first stone of this Church was laid by 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda, 
on the 17th June, 1823 ; it was consecrated on the 
25th July, 1825. Built by the parish, with the 
aid of private subscriptions, and a grant of £11,000 
from the Royal Commissioners, it is calculated to 
accommodate upwards of 1,700 persons. 

St. Paul's Church, 
in Devonshire Road, is a neat stone structure of 
recent date, capable of holding about 1,020 
persons. It was erected to replace an iron room 
which had been for some time in use. For many 
years the well-known Rev. J. W. Bardsley was 
Vicar ; and the vacancy occasioned by his leaving 
in 1878, has been, and is still, filled by the Rev- 
A. Love, A.K.C. 

St. Peter's Church, 
as has been already mentioned, is erected on the 
spot where, for many years, Greenwich Fair was 
held. It is a brick building, situate in Bridge 
Street. The present Vicar is the Rev. F. S. 
Clark, M.A. Adjoining the Church are two large 
Schools for Girls and Infants ; the Boys' School is 
on the opposite side of the road. 
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Holy Trinity 
is also built of brick : it stands on Blackheath Hill. 
Owing to the economy exercised at the time of its 
erection, the materials used were of the cheapest 
and, consequently, least durable kind, and, as a 
natural result, the church now requires extensively 
renovating. A subscription list has been started, 
" to replace the old window frames with new ones, 
to erect new doors, &c," and the men have 
already commenced work on the alterations. The 
present Vicar is the Rev. C. H. Simpkinson,. 
M.A., but recently appointed in place of the 
Rev. I. W. North, M.A., who for so many 
years very ably occupied the pulpit of this church. 

Christ Church 
is a very handsome stone building in Trafalgar 
Road. The interior is very tastefully decorated, 
and is capable of seating some 1400 people. Close 
by the Church are the National Schools. The 

Vicar is the Rev. D. Reith, M.A. 

***** 

Besides the Churches just mentioned, there are 
places of worship in this town for the Wesleyans, 
Independents, Baptists, Roman Catholics, Presby- 
terians, and other denominations. 

The Wesleyan Chapel 
is a handsome stone structure, but recently 
erected, adorning the corner of South Street.. 
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The foundation stone of it was laid 27th June, 
1878, and the Chapel opened for Divine Service 
in November, 1880; it contains about 1000 sit- 
tings. At the rear of this Chapel is an iron 
room used as a Sunday and Day School. This 
building is a vast improvement on the old Chapel 
in George Street, which was erected in 1816. 
The present Minister is the Rev. G. Boggis. 

The Independents have two places of worship 
in this town, namely, at Greenwich Road, and 
Maze Hill. 

Greenwich Road Chapel 
is a substantial brick building in the Greenwich 
Road, dating its origin from the year 1801. 
Adjoining this Chapel is a small cemetery, now no 
longer in use. The vacancy caused by the death 
of the Minister, the Rev. A. S. Palmer, on the 
26th of April this year, has not yet been filled up. 

Maze Hill Chapel, 
also a brick building, stands at the end of Park 
Street. The foundation stone was laid by the 
Rev. W. B. Collyer, D.D., on the 8th of January, 
1823 ; the Chapel was opened for Divine Service on 
the 28th of August following. There is a small 
burial-ground attached to the Chapel, and a 
Sunday School connected with it. The present 
Minister is the Rev. E. H. Higgins. The Chapel 
will hold about 900 persons. 
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The Baptist Chapel 

is a noble brick building in South Street, capabte 
of holding 800 people. The present Minister is- 
the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, son of the renowned 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of the Tabernacle, Newing- 
ton. a building which has sittings for nearly 5,000 
persons. He draws a large congregation to the 
Chapel, which is frequently filled to overflowing. 
Beneath the Chapel is an extensive school-room, 
occupied from time to time by the London School 
Board, as temporary premises ; here the Sunday 
School is carried on. 

Lewisham Road Chapel 

is also a place of worship for the Baptists. It is. 
a small brick building with sittings for 600. The 
Minister is the Rev. A. C. Gray. 

St. Mark's Presbyterian Church 

is a very handsome stone structure, with a fine 
spire, in South Street. Minister — Rev. G. Elder, 
M.A. 

The Roman Catholic Church 

or " The Church of our Ladye the Star of the Sea," 
as it is called, is situated on Crooms HilL 
Starting from the town and wending one's way up 
the hill towards Blackheath, the Church, with its 
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lofty tower and graceful spire, strikes one's eye in 
a remarkable manner. It is built so as to be 
readily seen by mariners going up the river. It is 
perhaps one of the, if not the, most graceful Church 
in the neighbourhood. The present Minister is 
the Rev. I. E. North, M.A., Priest. 




CHAPTER X. 

•nJs^. charitable and other institutions. 

I vjjjfjpEREENWICH can compare favourably with 
T'^il)l£ most places, in the number and nature 
c. <!/••— ^ of its charitable institutions, notably 
<% K 9 among which are Queen Elizabeth's 

^ College, the Jubilee Almshouses, Hatcliffe's 
£ Almshouses, Norfolk College, Morden College, 
Roan's Charity, Boreman's Charity, The Blue- 
Coat School. Of these we now proceed to give a 
brief account. 

L— ALMSHOUSES. 
Queen Elizabeth's College, 

which was the first public charity after the Refor- 
mation, consists of twenty small, but neat, houses 
on the south side of Greenwich Road, facing the 
Railway Station. It was founded by William 
Lambarde, Esq., the historian of Kent, in the year 
1576, for twenty poor men and their wives. Of this 
number one is to be appointed by the Master of the 
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Rolls ; one each by the Master and Wardens of 
the Drapers' Company; one by the Ranger of 
Greenwich Park; six from the Parish of Green- 
wich ; one from Deptford ; three from Lewisham ; 
one from Lee ; three from Eltham ; one from 
Charlton, including Kidbrooke; and one from 
Woolwich. Besides an allowance of coal and a 
small pension, each person is allotted a piece of 
garden ground. The founder, with the consent of 
the Bishop of Rochester, composed a form of 
morning and evening prayer, and makes his 
Endowment void, if it should become unlawful by 
the Statutes of the realm to use it. 

The Jubilee Almshouses 

which are also situated in Greenwich Road, owe 
their foundation to a subscription which was set on 
foot in commemoration of His Majesty King 
George III. having, on the 25th October, 1809, 
entered upon the 50th year of his reign. The 
origin of the subscription, raised by the inhabitants 
of Greenwich, was to allow the poor to participate 
in the festivities of a General Jubilee. The fund 
amounted to ^1153 13s., and it was decided, that 
to perpetuate the memory of so interesting an 
event, the surplus money should be devoted to the 
building of almshouses for " necessitous and aged 
widows." Four houses were accordingly erected 
on a piece of waste ground given and granted by 
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the Parishioners, and, on the 28th of June, 1810, 
four widows were nominated and appointed to 
tenant them. In 1811, the Loyal Greenwich 
Volunteer Regiment of Infantry built two houses, 
and annexed them to those of the Jubilee ; and, 
in 18 1 5, they erected two more in commemoration 
of the centenary of the accession of the Brunswick 
family to the throne of these realms; in 1817, 
they added yet another two in honour of His 
Majesty King George III. having swayed the 
sceptre of these realms for a longer period than 
any other monarch. Adjoining these, two more 
were built in 1817, Mr. Peter Vernez having left 
the sum of £200 for that purpose. In 1832 three 
others were built by the Vicar and Churchwardens 
with the funds arising from two legacies and a 
reserve of sacramental donations. A collection 
having been set on foot, in order to build some 
almshouses, in memory of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, two were erected in 1852 and 1853. 
In 1857, two more were added to the then number 
by gift of Miss E. Warham ; and, in 1867, one 
more was erected by subscription, to the memory 
of the Rev. W. A. Soames, who was for thirty-three 
years Vicar of Greenwich. 

Although a home is provided for the aged 
inmates of these almshouses, yet it is a great pity 
that the endowment is so small. From time to time 
various gifts have been made, but still the reliable 

H 
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funds are trifling. With the increased number of 
inhabitants, it is a matter of regret that a 
subscription is not instituted in the town and 
neighbourhood, by which the evil could be 
obviated. 

Miss Larwill, wishing to raise two almshouses 
to the memory of her father, a block of four is 
now in course of completion, two as the " Larwill 
Memorial," and two to replace the three erected 
by the Vicar and Churchwardens, which, owing to 
their ruinous condition, had been pulled down. 

Hatcliffe's Almshouses. 

These almshouses, six in number, are situated 
at East Greenwich. Till recently, the old ladies, 
standing at their doors or looking out of their 
windows, had fields, and, in the distance, a small 
wood, to gaze upon, and this was to them very 
pleasant ; but during the last year or two the rail- 
way has made its advent, while, on the fields, 
between the rail and the almshouses, a completely 
new town has sprung up. 

Norfolk College 

was founded in 1613, by Henry, Earl of North- 
ampton, and by him dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
He endowed it with lands and revenues, for the 
support of a warden and twenty pensioners: 
twelve of whom are to be of this parish, and eight 
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of the parish of Shotisham, in Norfolk. The 
management of this College was entrusted by the 
founder to the Mercers' Company. Norfolk 
College, stands by the river-side at the east end of 
the town. It is a brick structure, forming a small 
quadrangle. The chapel, which is fifty feet long 
by twenty-six feet broad, was consecrated February 
4th, 1616-17, by the Bishop of Rochester. In the 
-east end is a stained glass window representing 
the Crucifixion, and some coats of arms of the 
Howard family. At the south-east end is a 
handsome monument to the founder, which was 
removed (with his body) from the chapel at Dover 
Castle, where he had been buried. On a table- 
tomb, under a canopy, supported- by eight square 
pillars, stands a black sarcophagus, on which 
are inscriptions enumerating the charities of the 
-deceased, at the four corners of the monument 
are statues of the cardinal virtues, and over the 
canopy are effigies of the Earl in kneeling posture, 
clothed in armour, and having on the robes of the 
Garter. The pensioners have ten shillings a week 
besides other small privileges. Attached to the 
College are very extensive grounds carefully kept 
and well cultivated by the inmates of the College. 

Morden College. 
It has been mentioned in an earlier portion of 
this work that on Blackheath is an institution 
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called Morden College, so named after its founder,. 
Sir James Morden. He, a wealthy Turkey mer- 
chant, erected this structure in the year 1695, 
placing in it twelve decayed merchants, and enact- 
ing by his will, dated the 15th of October, 1702, 
that, after the death of Lady Morden, all his real 
copyhold estates should be bequeathed to the 
Turkey Company, in trust, for the maintenance of 
certain poor, aged, and -decayed merchants of 
England, " whose fortunes had been ruined by the 
perils of the sea and other unavoidable accidents." 
The premises, which are built of brick, and faced 
with stone, occupy a quadrangle, and comprise the 
lodgings of the inmates, dining-hall, and chapel. 
Over the entrance are statues of Sir John and 
Lady Morden. The pensioners, in number about 
forty, enjoy not only a comfortable home, and an 
annual stipend of ,£72, but also an extensive 
garden, beautifully kept, quiet and secluded. 
****** 

Beside these charities, which are the principal, 
are many minor ones, as, Massinger's, Raine's, 
Chappeirs, Stringer's, Plaine's, &c, for an account 
of which the reader is referred to KimbelFs 
" Charities of Greenwich." 
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II.— SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Roan's Charity. 

Mr. John Roan, in the year 1643, left " an 
-estate in houses, near the church here, of £95, 
per annum, in trust with the Vicar, Church- 
wardens, and Overseers of the parish, for teaching 
twenty boys reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
allowing £2 for each boy's clothing, these wear 
grey coats." Thus Hasted, in his History of Kent 
(1778), quaintly describes what now constitutes 
the largest and most valuable charity in this town. 
From its small commencement, ' the educating of 
twenty boys/ it has gradually but continqously, 
enlarged its operations. As the property increased 
in value, so the work done, and the number of 
children instructed, increased in the like pro- 
portion. Two schools took* the place of the 
original one : and these it was soon found could 
be enlarged. The East and West Roan's Schools 
were for many years the schools of the town ; to 
them all the poor and working classes of the 
community endeavoured to get their children 
admitted. At last the number of children in the 
schools reached 320, 70 of whom were clothed. 
In 1871, the London School Board commenced its 
work of instructing the poor; and, in 1874, the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, finding that the 
work of the Governors of Roan's Charity — the giving 
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a good, sound, elementary education to the poor 
children of the town, — was being efficiently carried 
out by the Board, submitted for their consideration 
a scheme, by virtue of which, the funds of the 
Charity were to be appropriated, to erect new 
premises, give a higher class of education, and allow 
girls as well as boys to participate in the benefits 
conferred by the Charity. The scheme being ap- 
proved of, plans were accordingly submitted, and 
preliminaries arranged. Two schools have now 
been erected, one for boys in East Street, and one for 
girls in Devonshire Road ; each cost about £6,000. 
These have been built out of the funds of the 
Charity, which now produces about £2,000 a year. 
Both Schools are designed on the same plan, to 
hold 300 scholars in each, and contain a lofty hall, 
and seven large class-rooms, besides a drawing 
class-room, lavatory, &c. 

That the Schools are a vast success none will 
deny, but the real intention of the donor has 
unquestionably been set aside, and the class of 
children now participating in the advantages 
accruing from the increased value of the property* 
is doubtless very different from that originally 
intended. 

The Green-Coat School 

was founded in the year 1672 by Sir William 
Boreman, Knt., for the education, maintenance, 
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and clothing of twenty poor boys born in the 
Parish of Greenwich, the sons of watermen, sea- 
men, or fishermen. He endowed it with certain 
lands and tenements, vesting the management of 
the funds in the Drapers' Company. This School 
also has had the careful consideration of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, who have sub- 
mitted a scheme to erect a school in the neighbour- 
hood of Charlton to accommodate 300 boys. The 
scheme has not yet been carried. 

The Blue-Coat School, 

situated on Point Hill, appears to have been 
established so far back as 1700. G. B. Airy, Esq., 
writing about the School, says, "it seems that in 
1745 the accounts terminated abruptly; but, on 
the 9th January, 1747-8, ten girls were admitted ; 
and under vigorous superintendence, the School 
speedily rose in ability, reputation, and pecuniary 
success." It is entirely owing to the generous and 
energetic labour of Mr. Kimbell, that this School, as 
more than one other of the charities in this town, is 
in its present flourishing condition. In 1872 he 
discovered the will of Mrs. Day, who had 
bequeathed an estate for the support of the 
school ; one portion of the estate had been com- 
pletely lost sight of, and of the other portion the 
Committee were only just in time to take pos- 
session. At the present time, 22 children are 
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clothed, fed, and educated; they are admitted 
between the ages of 8 and 10 years, and remain 
till they are 15. 

****** 

Beside these Schools, there are various Homes 
for Boys and Girls in different parts of the town, 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 

The Royal Kent Dispensary 

is a building in Greenwich Road, which, though 
situated in this parish, yet embraces all the 
surrounding parishes in the large scope of its 
noble operations. 




CHAPTER XL 

^^ BLACKHEATH. 

lLACKHEATH— so called either from the 
appearance of the soil, or from its bleak, 
exposed situation (hence, bleak-heath, 
and so Black-heath) — is a fine, healthy 
plain adjoining the Park and the town of 
Greenwich ; it is situated mainly in the 
Parishes of Greenwich and Lewisham, 
although a portion is in the Liberty of Kid- 
brooke, while a part of Blackheath Park is in 
Charlton Parish. 

The heath of to-day is indeed small and confined, 
compared with the noble and extensive waste land 
at the time when Greenwich was a little village ! 
Encroached upon on all sides, with a mansion 
here, and a villa there, with the park, and anon a 
church or two, it is but a shadow of its former 
self. Many and great are the historical associations 
connected with it ; strange and varied has been 
the silent part it has from time to time taken in 
the political drama of the country. 
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As we have already mentioned in an earlier 
chapter of this book, the Danes, in the reign of 
Ethelred, for a long time encamped here. By the 
savant, vestiges of their entrenchments can be even 
now distinctly traced. Groom's Hill is the site of 
an old Danish camp, and probably the name itself 
is to be derived from the Danish designation for a 
fortified place. Traversing the heath from Black- 
heath Hill, eastward towards Shooter's Hill, is the 
Dover Road, the quondam Watling Street, or 
Roman Road. Lambarde tells us that Watling 
Street "began at Dover, passed through the midst 
of Kent, crossed the Thamise at the West end of 
London, and left the name of Watling Street 
there, from thence to St. Albans, Dunstable, 
Stretford, Towcester, Lilburne, and Wrecken, 
thence over the river of Severn to Stretton, and so 
through the midst of Wales to Cardigan and to the 
banke of the Irish Sea." * 

Hard by, can be indistinctly seen the slight 
remains of the entrenchments of a Roman camp. 
Here and there were numerous tumuli, many of 
which were opened towards the end of the last 
century. They were found to be small conical 
mounds, with a circular trench at the base, and 
were presumed to be Romano-British. Though no 



* Lambarde's " Perambulation of Kent," p. 268. 
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skeletons were discovered in these, yet Mr. Doug- 
las, in 1784, found in some of those which he 
opened, " spear-heads, human bones and hair, 
knives, fragments of woollen cloth, and broad- 
headed nails with decayed wood adhering to them/' 

On the imposition of the "poll tax," in 1381, 
an insurrection was headed by Wat Tyler, a 
blacksmith, of Dartford, to whose standard the 
people of Essex quickly flocked. Assembling on 
Blackheath, they were soon joined by the Men of 
Kent, and in a few days their numbers increased 
to upwards of 100,000. With this prodigious* 
force, their leaders, Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, 
considered themselves sufficiently strong to march 
on the Capital, which they accordingly did, to the 
great terror of the inhabitants. Separating into 
three parties, one of these proceeded to the 
Temple and burnt it, with all the papers and 
books contained in it; another party burnt 
the Monastery of St. John of Jerusalem, at 
Clerkenwell; while the third advanced to, and 
occupied, the Tower. Meeting the king at Smith- 
field, and holding a parley with him, Wat Tyler, 
as all our readers know, was slain by William 
Walworth, the then Lord Mayor of London. 

About the end of the year 1400, Manuel 
Paleologus, Emperor of Constantinople, who had 
come to England to ask the king's assistance 
against Bajazet, Emperor of the Turks, was met 
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on Blackheath, by the King, Henry IV. with great 
parade and magnificence. 

On the 23rd November, 1415, the Mayor and 
Aldermen of London, with "400 citizens, in 
scarlet, with red and white hoods on,"* met their 
victorious prince, King Henry V. here after the 
memorable Battle of Agincourt, and escorted him 
from Blackheath to London. 

In 1416, the Emperor Sigismund, who had come 
to this country negotiating a peace between 
England and France, was met on this heath by 
the Duke of Gloucester, and other lords, and by 
them conducted to the king, at Lambeth. 

Henry VI. who twelve months after his corona- 
tion in England, had gone to the Church of Notre 
Dame, in Paris, there to be crowned also, was, on 
his return, received with great pomp on Black- 
heath, 21st February, 1431, by the Lord Mayor, 
and Aldermen of London. 

John Lydgate " the Monk of Bury," in " The 
Comynge of the Kyng out of Fraunce to London/' 
thus mentions this occurrence! : — 

To the Blake heth whanne they dyd atteyne, 
The Mair of prudence in especialle, 
Made them hove in renges tweyne, 
A strete betwen, ech party lik a walle, 
Alle clad in whit, and the most principally 

* Hasted, voL i. p. 28. 

t Chronicles of London, from 1089 to 1483. 
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A fore in red, with the Mair rydyng, 
Til tyme that he saw the kyng comyng ; 
Then with his sporys, he tok his hors anone, 
That to beholde it was a noble sight, 
How lyk a man he to the kyng is gone, 
Right well cheryd of herte, glad, and light ; 
Obeinge to hym, as hym ought of right." * 

In 1450, Jack Cade, who pretended to be Mor- 
timer, and kinsman to the Duke of York, on two 
separate occasions encamped here with all his 
followers ; once, when he sent from this place his 
insolent demands to the king ; and again, when 
he had defeated Sir Humphrey Stafford and his 
brother near Sevenoaks. 

Henry VI. pitched his tent here in 1452, when 
preparing to withstand his cousin, Edward, Duke 
of York, afterwards King Edward IV. And here, 
too, in 147 1, Falconbridge encamped with his 
army against that monarch. 

In 1497, the Cornish rebels, amounting to 6,000 
men, headed by Lord Audley, Michael Joseph, a 
farrier, and Thomas Flammock, a lawyer, were com- 
pletely defeated on Blackheath, July 22nd, by 
King Henry VII., when 2,000 of them were slain, 
and the rest compelled to surrender. The leaders 
of this insurrection were all executed ; Lord 
Audley on Tower Hill, Joseph and Flammock at 
Tyburn. 

* This is an extract from a curious poem, translated from 
the Harleian and Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum. 
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In the year 151 8, a solemn embassy, consisting 
of the Admiral of France, the Bishop of Paris, and 
others, with a suite of no less than 1,200 persons, 
was met here by the Lord Admiral of England, 
and more than 500 gentlemen. 

Cardinal Campego, the Pope's Legate, in the 
year 1578, was received on Blackheath with great 
pomp and ceremony by the Duke of Norfolk and 
a large number of prelates, knights, and gentle- 
men, who conducted him into a rich tent of gold, 
where he donned his robes of office, and afterwards 
proceeded to London. 

Magnificent as this procession must have been, 
a still more gorgeous one took place on the 3rd of 
January, 1540, on the occasion of King Henry VIII. 
meeting with Anne of Cleves, when, "In a fayre 
playne on black heth more nerer the fdbte of 
shoters hyl, then the ascendent of the hyll called 
blacke heth hyl, was pitched a riche clothe of gol 
and dyuers other tentes and pauilions in the 
which were made fyers and perfumes for her and 
suche Ladies as should receyue her Grace ; and 
from the tentes to the parke gate of Grenewych 
were all busshes and fyrres cutte downe, and a 
large and ample waye made for the shew of all 
persones." The King, hearing of the arrival of his 
fiancee, hastened to meet her, and conducted her, 
and their combined retinues, with great state, 
through the Park, " and assone as the Kyng and 
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she was entered the Courte, was shot out of the 
Tower of Grenewyche and there about a great 
peale of Gonnes. When the Kynge's Company 
and hers was entered the park, as you haue hearde, 
then all the horse men on Blacke Heath brake 
their aray, and had licence to departe to London, 
or to their lodgyng. To see how longe it was or 
the horsemen coulde passe, and howe lat it was 
in the nyght yer the footemen coulde get ouer 
London Brydge, I assure you it was wonderous to 
beholde, the numbre was so great/' * 

Lysons, in his " Environs of London," says, " on 
the 1st of May, 1645, Col. Blunt, to please the 
Kentish people, who were fond of old customs, 
particularly may-games, drew out two regiments 
of foot, and exercised them on Black-heath 
representing a mock-fight between the Cavaliers 
and the Roundheads." 

Charles II. on his Restoration on the 29th May, 
1660, crossed Blackheath, while travelling from 
Rochester to London, " all the ways thither being 
so full of people, as if the whole kingdom had 
been gathered together there." Macaulay gives 
us the following graphic description of the king's 
reception here. " Every where flags were flying, 
bells and music sounding, wine and ale flowing in 
rivers to the health of him whose return was the 

* Hall's Chronicle, p. 825—6. 
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return of peace, of law, and of freedom. But in 
the midst of the general joy, one spot presented a 
dark and threatening aspect. On Blackheath the 
army was drawn up to welcome the Sovereign. 
He smiled, bowed, and extended his hand 
graciously to the lips of colonels, and majors. 
But all his courtesy was in vain. The coun- 
tenances of the soldiers were sad and lowering ; 
and had they given way to their feelings, the fes- 
tive pageant, of which they reluctantly made a 
part, would have had a mournful and bloody 
end." 

In the year 1780, when digging the foundation 
of a house on Blackheath Hill, near the spot where 
Holy Trinity Church now stands, a narrow aper- 
ture was discovered, which was found to be the 
entrance to a cave extending to about 150 feet 
under the hill we now call the " Point." It con- 
sists of four irregular apartments, in the furthest 
of which is a well of pure water some 27 feet in 
depth. From the appearance of the cave, and 
from the well in its inmost recesses, it is probable 
that it has been at one time used as a hiding-place, 
and it is conjectured that it may have been used 
for that purpose during the Saxon and Danish 
contests. 

After a heavy fall of rain on the 12th April, 1878, 
a subsidence of earth, to the depth of about 20 feet, 
having occurred on the Heath, it was thought 
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that, possibly, this might be the entrance to 
another cave. It was found not to be so however : 
and on the 19th November, 1881, a similar subsi- 
dence took place. On this occasion it was deter- 
mined to make some serious investigation and 
examination of the chasm, which extended to the 
depth of several feet. A committee was formed, 
including Sir G. B. Airy, and the leading men of 
the neighbourhood, but nothing conclusive was 
arrived at. 

Roman urns have been dug up on Black- 
heath from time to time. In 1710, two were 
discovered, one of a spherical, the other of a cylin- 
drical form. One of these, which contained ashes 
alone, had the words " Marcus Aurelius IIII." 
rudely inscribed on it; in the other, which also 
contained ashes, some six or seven coins were 
found, and on two of these the names of the 
Emperors Claudius and Gallienus were legible. 

Within the last century, a very large number of 
buildings have been erected on the heath. Owing 
to its healthy and elevated position, it is a favorite 
resort for gentlemen, merchants, and others, who 
reside in the neighbourhood. Elegant villas and 
spacious mansions' now cover the scene of many a 
hard fought battle, or the camp of Romans, or 
Danes, or Saxons, or even, still later, of English- 
men themselves. At the corner of Chesterfield 
Walk, stood Montague House, the residence of 
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General Wolfe, the father of the immortal General 
Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, who himself for a 
short period lived there. About two hundred 
yards north of the site of Montague House 
stands Chesterfield House, built by Philip, of 
Chesterfield, now known as " the Ranger's Lodge," 
for many years the residence of Prince Arthur, 
Duke of Connaught, when he was a student at 
Woolwich. The present occupant is the Countess 
of Mayo. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BITS OF CURIOSITY. 

Two School Accounts without Date. 

(a) Money received of the Sergeant of the 
Pantry for Peter* : — 



In the first place received of Mr. Blunden, in part 
Received by the hand of Peter, in part ... 
Received by Peter's mother ... 
Received, left in my wife's hand 
Received, sent by the Sergeant's son 



(b) Money laid out and due to me for his board 

and schooling* : — 

£ s. d. 
Laid out when Peter was sick, in wine, sugar and 

spices, to make meat ... ... ... 026 

For pens, ink, and paper, two quarters ... ... 026 

For a bound writing book ... ... ... 020 

For a like cyphering book ... ... ... 010 

* Tempus James I. probably . 



£ s. 


d. 


2 





1 2 





1 


8 


1 


10 


1 10 





£4 15 


6 
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For a pair of new shoes 

For boat hire for Peter and myself, when his mother 

sent for me to Whitehall ... 
Paid for Peter's clothe-making to the tailor 
Paid for mending Peter's shoes, twice ... 
Paid for buttoning his doublet. 
Paid for footing and piecing his stockings 
Paid for a new pair of shoes ... 
For his quarter's board at Christmas ... 
For his schooling that quarter 
Left unpaid Michaelmas quarter 



£ 

O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

2 

o 
I 



s. 

I 

I 

12 
O 
O 
O 
2 

O 

IO 

O 



d_ 
8 

6 
o 
6 

2 

9 
o 
o 
o 
o 



£a 16 7 

The School, to which the above accounts relate,, 
was probably situated at Greenwich, and, allowing 
for the greater value of money in those days, it 
would seem, from the terms charged, to have been 
a high class school. Many questions in elementary 
arithmetic, no doubt used in the school, remain 
in the old MSS., of which a few appear somewhat, 
quaintly put. A few specimens of which are : — 



a. An easy question need no stay, 

And must not much, but pass away ; 
What is 8 times 4 ? speak, I pray, 
And tell it me quickly, pretty boy. 

A Four times four ladies I met on a Green, 
Each lady did give me a groat of her coin ; 
Then 4 times 4 groats I carried away ; 
How many groats had I ? tell me I pray. 
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<£. If it may be, I pray tell me 

How many times 8 there are in forty ? 
Their skin is thick, their wit is thin, 
That in this trifle, use much musing. 

d. Answer me to this I pray ; 
He that can get 5& a day 
In nine days, what is his gaining 
If he be truly paid his earning ? 

€. Eight yoke of oxen I bought in a day, 

And eight good pounds for each yoke I did pay ; 
What was the whole sum, tell very quickly, 
That all these beasts together cost me ? 

f. A poor soul came singing from Billingsgate, 
" Buy great pomegranates, nine for a groat." 
Methought them good cheap, all she had I did buy, 
Which cost me nine groats, how many had I ? 

Cost of some prisoners in the time of 
Judge Daniel. 

Debts due to me by the Prisoners of the White Lion. 



Francis Blads, two petitions, one to Judge Daniel, 
the other to Sir Thomas Winson 

WiUiam Willis 

Brickhill and Prassore ... 

Edward Redheade 

Fathe r Thomas J acks ... 

Evan Daves and John Talor 

Crockstone, one petition ... 

Josias, one petition 

The House owes me for two petitions and 6 acqittances 



4 
o 
6 

5 
o 
3 
6 
8 
3 
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George Lane's Petition to the King.* 

TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

To the Right Worshipful Sir Julius Cesar, Knight* 
one of the Masters of the Honorable Court of Requests. 
The humble petition of George Lane, a very poor man. 

Sheweth, 

That having been servant with one John Steede, a brewer* 
in the way of a beer clerk, and was bound with a friend one 
William Hammerton, in a bond of one hundred marks, to 
deliver a true and perfect account, which was done three 
years ago, and having many times requested the bond, could 
not have it delivered unto him, now your subject being at sea 
this sickness time this Steede died, and she being executrix* 
has arrested your subject upon the bond of one hundred 
marks and is like utterly to be undone for ever. 

Most humbly therefore he doth beseech your good Majesty 
for God's cause to have a Christian commiseration on his 
poor estate, who has had great losses, and so poor that he is 
not able to commence law with her, being of great ability, and 
to admit him, in formd pauperis % in your Majesty's Court of 
Request, whereby he may have his right, and to grant him 
for his Counsel, Mr. Lawrence Hyde, and for his attorney, 
Mr. Vavasti, and he shall for ever, according to his bounden 
duty, pray for your Majesty's health, long life, and prosperity 
with all yours, long to continue unto eternal life. 

* Tempus either Charles I. or James I. 
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Bill of Fare for the Boys at Sir William 
Boreman's School.* 

Four Quartern Loaves of Bread per day, for Breakfast, 
Dinner, and Supper, 

Breakfast— Water Gruel. 

Dinners. 

Sunday — Nine Pounds (weighed undressed) of Beef, boiled, 

and a Pudding, made as per Recipe at foot. 
Monday — Eight pounds of Leg of Beef made into Soup, with 

Potatoes, Onions, or Leeks, and two pounds of Rice, 

with Salt 
Tuesday — Nine pounds of Beef, boiled, with the Soup 

thickened with Split Peas. 
Wednesday — Eight pounds of Leg of Beef made into Soup, 

with Onions or Leeks, with Salt, and a Pudding. 
Thursday — Nine pounds of Mutton, boiled, and the Broth 

in which it is boiled, with Onions, Leeks, or Turnips. 
Friday — Nine pounds of Beef, boiled. 
Saturday — Pea Porridge, made with three quarts of Peas, 

and a Pudding. 

Supper. 

Two pounds of Cheese, or ten ounces of Butter, alternately. 



The Puddings to be made alternately of 

lb. oz. lb. oz. 

Flour 2 6 Flour 2 6 

Raisins i o and Suet i o 

Suet o 5 And Salt 



Beverage— Water. 



* " An Account of the Legacies, Gifts, Rents, Fees, &c, 
appertaining to the Church and Poor of the Parish of St 
Alphege, Greenwich," by John Kimbell, published for the 
benefit of the Poor Women in the Jubilee Almshouses. 
Price io/6. 
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Money receipt by the Earl of Worcester.* 
Received by me the day of the date of these presents of the 
Farmers and Receivers of the petty customs of the Port of 
London, the sum of £7 6s. 5id. due to me for the fees of one 
half-year ended at the feast of the birthday of our Lord God, 
last past, that is to say, for the keeping of the manor of 
pheasants in East Greenwich, in the County of Kent, and for 
the keeping of the orchard there, with a little garden, and 
pond in the said garden. As also for the keeping cocks and 
hens called the turkey-cocks and other cocks of the game, 
with their chickens there. All which are granted to me by 
the King's Most Excellent Majesty for and during my life. 
And here-to-fore were assigned to be paid yearly out of the 
great customs in the Port of London, by the Collectors and 
Receivers for the time being, But now in respect of the decay 
of the customs as well are assigned to be paid by the Farmers 
and Receivers ; And thereof of these presents do acquit and 
discharge them. In witness whereof I have hereunto put my 
hand and seal the six-and-twentieth day of December, 16 10, 
and in the 8th year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord, James, 
by the grace of God, of England, France and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, &c, and of Scotland the Forty-fourth. 

* 1610. 
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Dr. J. W. DOWSING.—" I used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of 
Yellow Fever, and am happy to state I never lost a single case." 

Dr. W. STEVENS.—" Since its introduction, the fatal West India Fevers 
are deprived of their terrors." 

Dr. ALEX. MILNE. — " In searching for the best combination of Salines 
we alighted on that of Mr. Lamplough. Its utility as a remedy in Fevers and as a 
cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c, has been 
testified to by the leading members of the profession. I prescribe it also to my 
patients frequently." — 19th May, 1880. 

HER MAJESTY'S REPRESENTATIVE, the GOVERNOR 
of SIERRA LEONE, in a letter of request for an additional supply of the 
Pyretic Saline, states : — " It is of great value, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the 
hands of all Europeans visiting the tropics." 

In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s. and 21s. each. 



Lamplongh's Concentrated Lime Juice Syrup. 

In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s., and 4s. 6d. each. 



Dr. POWEL'S BALSAMIC LOZENGES 

For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints. 
Prepared only by H. LAMPLOUGH, Price is. ij^d. per box. 

I. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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Cjje Jteutisjj pnntrg, 

Established 1833. 

The Oldest Newspaper in the Western Division of Kent, with which it incorporated 

Chief Olce - Kos. 6 to 12, Blacfcheath Road, Greenwich, Si. 
City Office - Ho. 2, Grocers' Hall Court, Poultry, E.C. 
Woolwich Offices, Post Office, Artillery Place, & 96, Powis Street 



The Kbntish Mercury is published every Friday morning in Greenwich 
Deptford, and Woolwich, and circulates chiefly in the Borough of Greenwich, with 
Deptford, Rotherhithe, New Cross, Hatcham, Peckham, Camberwell, Lee, Lewis- 
ham, Blackheath, Shooters' Hill, Eltham, Charlton, Woolwich, Plumstead, Cat- 
ford, Forest Hill, Sydenham, St. Mary Cray, Bromley, Chislehurst, and largely 
throughout the Western Division of the County, for which it was unanimously 
selected, in 1850, by the Magistrates 0/ the Quarter Sessions, at Maidstone, as tht 
medium for circulating the County Notices. 

The Kentish Mercury is devoted to the maintenance of the true Protestant 
faith, and defends the interests of the Church of England ; advocates the principles 
of progression ; seeks the elevation of the working classes ; upholds the interests- 
moral, social, and physical — of the community amongst whom it circulates ; deals in 
an independent manner with all questions of current interest *, supplies a well-ar- 
ranged record of county intelligence, and the fullest and latest details of the news of 
Greenwich, Deptford, and Woolwich, with their respective neighbourhoods. Its 
selections of news and literary notices are judicious and in g^od taste, and all allusions 
objectionable to the most refined sense of delicacy and purity are rigidly excluded 
from every departmant of the Paper. 

From the extensive use made of its columns by_ most of the leading Auctioneers 
in the County, and of the principal Auctioneers in the Metropolis, whenever they 
have to issue announcements of sales of property in Kent or Surrey, The Kentish 
Mercury has become an established channel of reference by capitalists desirous of 
making investments in property in these districts. 

The Kentish Mercury is taken by most of the principal Hotels and Taverns, 
and by the industrial classes, as well as by the leading Gentry of the two counties. 



The Automatically-Registered Average Weekly Circulation during 1881 was 

14,767. 

Rates of Subscription (Post free) Payable in Advance. 

3 months 1/8; 6 months 8/3; 12 months 6/6. Single Copy Id. 

Post Free Three Halfpence. 

£cale of Cfrarg** for %hbtxtistmttd% %txd on Implication. 

MBBBITT & HaTCHEB, Proprietors and Publishers. 

At the Kentish Mercury (City and Greenwich) Lithographic and Letter-Press 
Printing Works, every description of Printing is executed by Steam-power, 

ON THE PREMISES. 
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